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PREFACE. 


These  notes  for  officers  and  N.-C.  O.'s  doing  the 
course  at  the  R.  A.  School  of  Equitation  are  intended  to 
go,  in  more  detail,  into  some  points  which  are  only  briefly 
dealt  with  in  Artillery  Training,  Vol.  i,  Chapter  III  and 
Cavalry  Training,  Vol.  i.  Chapter  IV.  They  are  founded 
on  those  chapters  but  are  not  intended  to  contain  any- 
thing which  is  already  fully  dealt  with  in  them. 
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SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Necessity  for  a  System. 

In  any  form  of  Training  you  must  have  a  system  to 
work  on,  and  training  in  equitation  is  no  exception. 

If  you  have  no  system  thought  out  beforehand  you 
will  waste  time  and  energy,  and  progress  will  suffer. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  bad  system  than  no  system  at 
all.  If  there  are  faults  in  your  system  they  will  come  out 
in  practice  and  you  can  put  them  right  and  make  improve- 
ments next  time. 

If  you  have  no  system  you  have  no  basis  to  work  on 
and  your  method  of  instruction  will  not  improve.  The 
following  system  is  suggested  : — 

Syllabus. 

(See  A.  T.,  Vol.  i,  Section  46,  suggested  course  of 
80  lessons,  and  Sections  J'J  to  81,  Training  the  young 
horse.) 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  draw  up  a  syllabus  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  you  propose  to  give.     In  draw- 
ing it  up  the  chief  points  which  affect  it,  and   which  will 
be  decided  by  your  Brigade  or  Battery  commander,  are  :  — 
(i)  The  standard   you   are  going  to  aim   at.     (In 
connection  with    this  see    A.  T.,  Vol.  i,  Sec- 
tion 26."i 

(2)  The  present  state  of  training   of  the   men  and 

the  horses  whom  you  are  going  to  instruct. 

(3)  The  time  at  your  disposal  for  instruction. 

(4)  The  means    at  your  disposal,  i.e.,  assistant  in- 

structors available,    number  of  riding  schools, 


jumps  and  materials  for  jumps,  fatigue  parties 
for  making  jumps,  dummy  horses,  good  drivers 
for  remount  training,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  as  well  in  drawing  up  your  syllabus  to  aim 
higher  than  (i)  and  to  under-estimate  (2),  (^3)  and  (4). 

If  you  do  not  aim  at  a  high  standard,  you  will  certainly 
achieve  a  low  one.  Under-estimate  (2)  because  it  is  far 
quicker  in  the  end  to  begin  at  a  point  where  the  pupils 
find  what  they  are  learning  is  well  within  their  power  than 
to  begin  with  something  that  is  too  advanced  and  find  that 
you  have  to  go  back  and  begin  again. 

For  instance  it  may  spoil  the  confidence  of  both  man 
and  horse  to  tell  them  to  jump  a  3'  6"  fence,  when  one  or 
other  or  both  have  never  before  jumped  anything  bigger 
than  2  feet. 

Under-estimate  (2)  because  endless  unforeseen  events 
always  crop  up  to  shorten  the  time  at  your  disposal.  If 
your  under-estimation  proves  wrong,  so  much  the  better. 
Under-estimate  (3)  for  the  same  reason.  Jumps  and  mate- 
rial cost  money,  and  fatigue  parties  are  hard  to  get.  Both 
have  a  habit  of  not  being  forthcoming  when  wanted. 

Having  got  these  four  points  settled,  draw  up  your 
syllabus  in  detail.  Make  it  progressive  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week,  leading  up  to  the  final  standard.  Lay 
down  intermediate  standards  which  you  think  ought  to  be 
reached  after  a  certain  number  of  lessons.  This  will  give 
you  something  to  go  by  in  estimating  progress.  Remem- 
ber to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  making  certain  of  a  good 
standard  in  the  elementary  work.  You  must  have  a  good 
foundation  before  you  go  on  to  advanced  work.  Do  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  see  your  ride  jumping  big  fences.  If  you 
begin  jumping  big  fences  too  soon  you  will  spoil  the 
confidence  of  the  men  and  the  mouths  and  confidence  of 
the  horses. 


When  you  have  made  out  your  syllabus  submit  it  to 
your  Brigade  Commander  or  Battery  Commander  as  the 
case  may  be  for  approval,  and  an}'  alterations  he  may 
want  to  make  in  it. 

When  you  have  got  your  syllabus  drawn  up  and 
approved,  stick  to  it  as  far  as  you  can  ;  but  do  not  go  on 
to  the  advanced  lessons  before  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
ride  is  good  enough  at  the  elementary,  even  if  you  think 
this  will  prevent  them  reaching  the  standard  laid  down — 
they  won't  be  capable  of  advanced  work  if  they  are  pushed 
on  to  it  before  they  are  good  enough  in  elementary. 

Composition  of  Rides. 

One  of  your  difficulties  will  be  to  get  all  your  men 
sorted  out  most  suitably  into  rides.  Try  and  arrange  to 
collect  men  of  the  same  standard  of  riding  into  one  ride  ; 
and  get  your  men  sent  to  riding  school  together  in  the 
right  ride  each  time. 

Do  not  keep  back  the  good  men  for  the  sake  of  the 
bad.  Sort  out  your  rides  periodically  and  put  the  better 
men  together. 

The  nearer  you  can  get  to  this  arrangement  the  better 
progress  your  men  will  make  and  the  simpler  will  be 
your  task. 

If  you  have  bad  and  good  riders  in  the  same  rides 
either  the  bad  will  keep  back  the  good,  or  the  bad  will  be 
neglected  while  the  good  go  ahead. 

Unless  you  have  an  assistant,  eight  or  ten  men  is 
enough  for  one  ride,  especially  if  they  are  beginners. 
Don't  in  any  case  have  more  than  a  dozen  in  one  ride  ;  it 
won't  pay. 

Start  an  Equitation  Register  and  keep  it  carefully  from 
the  commencement.  You  will  then  know  how  many 
lessons  each  man  or  remount  has  had  and  whether  their 
progress  is  up  to  or  behind  standard,  and  you  will  know  to 
whom  to  give  special  attention. 


Keep  a  note-book  of  your  own  and  at  the  end  of  so 
many  lessons  note  down  what  you  think  of  each  man — in 
what  things  he  is  making  good  progress  and  in  what  he  is 
weak — and  do  the  same  with  remounts. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  by  referring  to  your  note- 
book, you  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  progress  and  capa- 
city of  each  man  and  horse.  Get  on  to  your  remounts 
frequently  yourself  and  note  their  faults  and  how  they  are 
getting  on. 

Selection  of  your  own  Horse. 

Get  hold  of  the  best  trained  horse  you  can  find  for 
yourself.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  instruct  if  you  are 
occupied  riding  your  own  horse  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
equally  useless  to  try  and  demonstrate  on  a  horse  that 
won't  do  what  you  are  trying  to  demonstrate.  It  is  no 
good  saying  to  a  man,  ''  This  horse  is  badly  trained,  he 
ought  to  have  done  so  and  so,  but  won't."  The  man's  horse 
is  probably  as  badly  or  worse  trained  than  yours,  and  he 
will  only  think  to  himself,  "  Well  if  he  can't  do  it  on  that 
horse  I'm  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  it  on  mine,"  and  he 
won't  try  very  hard.  If  you  can't  find  a  demonstration 
horse  ready  made,  you  must  train  one  yourself. 

Selection   of   Horses   for   Recruits   and 
Riders  for  Remounts. 

Put  your  recruits  and  learners  on  the  best  trained 
horses  you  can  get  hold  of  in  the  battery.  A  recruit  will 
never  gain  confidence  or  learn  to  ride  well  on  an  untamed, 
unmanageable  brute,  on  which  he  feels  he  is  a  mere  pas- 
senger. He  will  never  learn  to  use  his  legs  properly  and 
apply  the  correct  aids  if  he  is  always  riding  an  untrained 
''cow  "  which  does  not  respond  to  the  aids  when  he  applies 
them.  Try  all  your  recruits'  horses  yourself,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  their  difficulties. 

Put  your  best,  most  patient  and  best  tempered  riders 
on  your  remounts    for   the  same  reasons.     In  one  case  the 


good  horse  teaches  the    recruit,  in  the  other  the  good  rider 
teaches  the  remount. 

Watch  your  trained  horses  carefully.  Do  not  let  y(jur 
ride  of  recruits  do  anything-  to  make  them  hot  or  spoil  their 
training,  t\^.,  do  not  let  them  rush  their  fences.  Remember 
that  it  is  very  easy  for  a  poor  rider  to  spoil  a  good  well 
trained  horse. 

Riding  School  Lessons. 

You  have  now  drawn  up  your  syllabus,  settled  the 
composition  of  your  rides,  got  your  Equitation  Register 
and  note-book  going,  suitably  allotted  horses  to  riders  and 
got  a  good  "  demonstration  "  horse  for  yourself.  Vou  can 
now  begin  your  lessons. 

Before  you  take  your  ride  to  the  school  for  any  lesson 
think  out  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  teach  them  in 
that  lesson. 

Consult  your  syllabus,  consider  what  progress  the  ride 
is  making,  and  then  decide  on  your  lesson.  Think  of  the 
next  lesson  as  well  as  the  present  one.  Make  each  lesson 
lead  up  to  the  next,  and  remember  that  past  lessons  need 
repetition. 

Divide  your  lessons  into  definite  times  and  try  to 
work  to  those  times,  but  don't  go  on  to  a  fresh  part  of 
the  lesson  till  you  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  in  the 
part  you  are  doing. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  dividing  up  a  lesson 
of  an  hour  :  — 

First  five  minutes,  look  to  the  fittmg  of  stirrups,  cor- 
recting positions  and  similar  points  ;  next  ten  minutes 
balance  exercises  and  work  without  stirrups  ;  next  twenty 
minutes  jumping;  then  dismount  for  five  minutes  and 
teach  them  how  to  fit  the  bit  and  curb  chain,  or  the 
points  of  the  horse,  etc.;  next  twenty  minutes  on  individual 
work  in    the   school  passaging,  reining  back,  etc.,  etc.,  or 


letting  the  ride    break    up    in    the  open,   each    individual 
doing  anything  he  fancies. 

This  is  only  an  example.  You  must  use  your  own 
wits  as  to  what  work  you  do  and  what  time  you  allot 
to  various  work. 

In  dividing  up  your  hour,  when  you  allot  time  to 
jumping,  fit  it  in  if  possible  so  that  you  do  it  when  men 
and  horses  are  fairly  fresh.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  if 
it  has  been  a  hard  one,  neither  will  feel  very  flippant. 
But  remember  that  the  number  of  jumps  available  is 
always  limited  and  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to 
arrange  this  if  every  ride  is  to  have  its  jumping  lesson  ; 
some  rides  may  have  to  do  their  jumping  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson. 

Consider  what  the  ride  can  do  best  and  in  what  they 
are  most  backward.  They  may  want  more  work  v/ithout 
stirrups  and  less  jumping,  or  more  individual  exercises 
and  less  work  without  stirrups,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  any 
case  you  must  have  a  definite  lesson  thought  out  before- 
hand to  suit  the  state  of  training  of  your  ride.  If  you 
don't  think  out  your  lesson  beforehand,  and  you  start 
it  haphazard  when  you  get  to  the  school,  you  will 
unconsciously  always  do  the  exercises  which  come  easiest 
to  you  and  require  no  effort  on  your  part.  The  result 
will  be  that  you  will  have  your  ride  always  doing  the  same 
exercises  and  very  elementary  uninteresting  ones  at  that. 
It  is  because  instructors  don't  think  out  their  lesson 
beforehand  that  nine  out  of  ten  riding  school  lessons  consist 
for  at  least  half  the  lesson  of  turns  by  rides  or  by  fours 
across  the  school,  or  of  some  equally  boring  exercises. 

Every  ride  that  is  sufficiently  advanced  should  have 
some  jumping  in  every  lesson,  but  don't  just  say  "  File 
out  to  the  jumps,"  because  you  can't  think  of  anything 
else  to  do  and  have  not  thought  out  the  lesson  beforehand 
and  don't   over-do   your   horses  by  giving  them  too  much 


jumping.  Make  sure  that  each  part  of  the  lesson  has 
been  done  to  your  satisfaction  before  you  go  on  to  the 
next  part.  Don't  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  lesson 
just  because  you  want  to  complete  your  programme 
according  to  time-table.  It  is  better  to  do  half  the  pro- 
gramme of  your  lesson  well  than  the  whole  badly. 

Instruction  should  commence  immediately  you  take 
the  ride  over,  whether  in  the  lines  or  on  the  parade  ground. 
Fitting  of  stirrups,  positions,  etc.,  can  be  corrected  going 
from  the  lines  to  the  drill  ground  ;  or  if  the  ride  is  advanced 
in  training,  flexions  balancing  and  other  work  can  be 
done  at  the  walk  on  the  way  to  the  school.  You  must 
take  hold  of  your  ride  from  the  start,  and  then  when  they 
arrive  at  the  school  men  and  horses  will  be  on  their  toes 
and  ready  to  carry  on  with  the  lesson. 

The  Use  of  the  Riding  School. 
Make    the  riding    school    your   servant    and  not  your 

master. 

Remember  that  the  object  of  the  riding  school  is  to 
give  confidence  to  beginners,  to  provide  an  easy  means  of 
controlling  horses  that  are  untrained,  and  to  help  the 
instructor  by  making  supervision  more  easy.  Work  in 
the  riding  school  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in 
itself.  The  end  in  view  is  to  teach  a  man  to  take  his 
horse  anywhere  across  country  at  the  pace  he  chooses 
himself. 

Begin  work  in  the  open  as  soon  as  ever  the  progress 
of  the  man  and  horse  warrant  it.  Don't  get  the  idea  into 
your  head  that  you  can't  teach  men  to  ride,  because  you 
have  no  riding  school  or  maneges  ;  it  takes  longer  and 
your  horses  must  be  quiet  to  ride  in  the  open  :  but  that 
is  all,  and  the  results  are  as  good. 

Clothing. 
Have    an  eye  to  your    pupils  '    clothing,  and  see  that 
it  fits  properly.      A  man  can't  ride  comfortably   in    tight 


pants  that  are  too  short  from  the  hip  to  the  knee. 
Drawers  which  are  too  big  wrinkle  up  and  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  chafes.  The  helmet  must  fit  properly  and  the 
chinstrap  must  fit  under  the  chin — not  on  the  point  :  a 
helmet  which  flops  about  is  untidy,  uncomfortable,  and 
unsafe.  Report  faults  of  clothing  to  the  man's  section 
commander  ;  it  is  his  job  to  get  them  put  right. 

Lectures. 

If  your  syllabus  includes  lectures  make  them  as 
short  and  to  the  point  as  possible.  See  that  the  men 
understand  what  you  are  driving  at  ;  you  can  find  out  if 
they  do  by  asking  them  questions. 

Try  and  illustrate  what  you  say  on  the  dummy  horse 
and  by  diagrams,  models,  etc.  Make  your  lectures 
coincide  with  your  practical  instruction  in  the  riding 
school. 

Whenever  you  give  a  lecture,  whether  it  is  an 
elaborate  one  with  models,  diagrams,  etc.,  or  a  short  5 
minutes'  talk  in  the  riding  school  during  a  "  stand  easy," 
you  must  think  it  out,  read  up  your  subject,  and  get  it 
ready  beforehand.  You  must  be  prepared  to  answer 
questions  arising  out  of  your  lecture.  Don't  give  any 
answer  which  you  are  not  sure  is  right  ;  if  you  are  not  sure 
of  the  answer,  say  so,  make  a  note  of  the  question  and 
tell  the  ride  the  answer  next  lesson. 

Conclusion. 

Remember  that  equitation -as  not  the  only  branch  of 
training  in  the  regiment.  The  fact  that  you  have  just 
done  an  equitation  course  does  not  make  you  the  best 
horseman  or  most  important  man  in  the  battery,  nor  are 
you  the  only  one  who  knows  anything  about  riding. 
You  have  got  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the  latest  ideas 
by  the  results  you  produce.  If  your  Battery  Commander 
sees  that  you  are  producing  good  results  and  making  men 


keen  and  efficient,  he  will  .<;-ive  you  a  free  hand  and  let 
you  run  your  own  show.  When  you  first  <^o  back  to  your 
battery  you  will  find  things  a  bit  difficult  till  you  i^ain 
confidence  from  experience. 

Most  of  your  practice  in  instruction  will  have  been 
done  with  rides  of  N.~C.  O's.  who  can  ride  as  well  as  you 
can  and  have  few  faults. 

When  you  begin  instructing  you  will  see  so  many 
faults  in  an  ordinary  third  class  ride  that  you  will  wonder 
where  to  begin. 

This  is  where  the  syllabus  comes  in— stick  to  that  and 
correct  faults  by  degrees,  progressing  according  to  the 
syllabus. 

If  you  make  mistakes  and  get  tied  .  up  into  a  knot 
don't  lose  heart.  Remember  that  other  people  have  done 
the  same  before  you.  By  untying  the  knots  yourself  and 
correcting  your  mistakes  you  will  learn  all  the  better  how 
to  avoid  them  in  future. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  any  tips  you  can  pick  up. 
If  you  ask  for  advice,  ask  some  one  more  experienced  and 
with  more  knowledge  than  yourself.  Read  all  the  books 
on  the  subject  you  can  get  hold  of.  If  you  live  to  be  a 
hundred  you  will  still  have  plenty  to  learn  about  horses 
and  riding,  and  the  more  people  you  can  find  the  better 
whose  brains  you  can  suck. 

But  don't  take  it  for  granted  that  anything  you  are 
told  or  read  about  in  books  is  correct  until  you  have 
thought  it  out  for  yourself.  Don't  adopt  a  new  method 
in  anything  till  you  have  made  certain  that  it  works 
better  in  practice  than  the  method  you  have  been  using 
and  whose  results  you  are  sure  of. 


NOTES  ON  INSTRUCTION. 


No  man  can  instruct  properly  unless  he  can  himself 
do  what  he  is  teaching.  Besides  being  able  to  explain  he 
must  be  able  to  put  his  explanation  into  practice — demon- 
stration and  explanation  are  equally  important.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  has  learnt  painfully,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  will,  when  once  he  has  learnt  thoroughly,  often 
turn  out  a  better  instructor  than  the  man  who  has  learnt 
quickly  and  easily,  because  he  is  better  able  to  understand 
his  pupil's  troubles  and  difficulties. 

A  good  riding  instructor  is  one  who  can  make  an 
intelligent  study  of  different  men,  horses  and  methods. 

Riding  instruction  is  essentially  individual  instruction. 

Correct  the  individual  and  put  his  faults 
rigfht  Avoid  g:eneralitiesand  a  running:  "^re 
of  remarks  to  the  whole  ride  ;  it  bores  everyone 
and  no  one  listens  because  each  man  says  to  himself"  He's 
not  talking  to  me."  Don't  say  "  get  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  back  everywhere  ;"  say  "  No.  4  draw  back  the  lower 
part  of  your  leg  "  and  go  and  show  him  how  to  do  it — then 
go  on  to  the  next  and  correct  him  and  so  on. 

Individual  corrections,  brief,  firm,  and  to  the  point, 
combined  with  a  personal  demonstration  both  of  the  fault 
and  of  the  fault  corrected  and  repeated  till  the  fault  is  put 
right,  are  the  signs  of  a  good  instructor. 

An  instructor  must  *'  know  his  book,"  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  to  think  that  instructing  consists  in  keeping 
up  a  stream  of  general  observations  and  long  quotations 
from  the  drill  book  to  the  world  in  general  ;  the  instructor 
who  does  this  is  a  flatcatcher  and  has  his  mind  occupied 
with  his  own  conversational  flow  instead  of  with  his  ride  ; 
he  is  doing  it    in  the   hope  of  impressing  spectators  and 


pupils  with  his  knc)\vle(l_<:(e,  or  ofhidinnr  tlie  fact  that  he  does 
not  know  how  to  spot  and  correct  faults  in  tlie  individual. 
Don't  speak    unless    you     have  something 
worth  saying:  :  then  say  it  as  if  you  meant  it 

The  ride  will  soon  arrive  at  the  stage  when  they  can 
see  for  themselves  whether  their  instructor  has  really  more 
than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Their 
interest  will  rise  and  fall  accordingly,  and  their  progress 
will  be  in  proportion. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  instruction. 

The  first  and  best  method  is  to  interest  a  man  in  his 
work  and  make  him  keen  to  do  well.  Increase  his  know- 
ledge, stimulate  his  curiosity  and  play  on  his  spirit  of 
rivalry.  It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to  want  to  do  better 
than  his  neighbour. 

The  second  method  is  to  make  a  man  learn  by 
continual  repetition  until  his  lesson  has  sunk  in  and  become 
a  habit.  This  method  always  has  to  be  applied  to  a 
certain  extent  in  conjunction  with  the  first,  but  if  used 
alone  is  apt  to  be  boring,  slow  and  tiresome  to  both 
instructor  and  pupil. 

The  third  method  is  to  make  a  man  learn  by  workino- 
on  his  fear  of  punishment — making  things  so  unpleasant  for 
him  if  he  doesn't  learn  his  lesson  that  he  prefers  to  learn 
it.  This  method  is  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  should 
not  be  used  until  the  first  two  have  failed. 

The  training  of  the  young  horse  is  built  up  on  the  last 
two  methods — the  principle  of  punishment  and  reward  and 
the  principle  of  learning  by  repetition,  but  this  is  because 
the  horse  has  only  a  memory  without  reasoning  [towers 
A  man  has  a  mind  and  reasoning  powers,  and  it  is 
the    instructor'sj'ob  to    get  him  to  use  them. 

As  long  as  you  can  make  riding  lessons  pleasant  and 
interesting  and  something  for  the  man  to  look  forward  to 
you  will  never  need  to  use  the  last  method. 
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It  is  your  business  as  an  instructor  to  do  this.  With 
the  average  man  it  is  a  sign  of  a  bad  instructor  if  he  has 
to  resort  to  the  last  method. 

Personal  example  is  the  instructor's 
first  means  of  imparting:  a  lesson.  Each  of 
your  pupils  will  eventually  become  a  mirror  which  reflects 
some  sort  of  image  of  yourself. 

You  cannot  expect  your  ride  to  be  immaculately 
turned  out  if  you  and  your  horse  are  dirty  ;  nor  can  you 
expect  strict  punctuality  if  you  make  a  habit  of  being 
late  on  parade  ;  and  remember  that  drill  slovenly  done 
is  worse  than  no  drill  at  all  — it  will  make  smart  men 
slovenly. 

Your  first    endeavour  as  an    instructor 
should    be   to    srive   your    pupils,    man  and 
horse,  confidence     Never  ask  them   to  do 
what  they  cannot  perform  with  ease  and 
certainty.      Make  the    training    of  both     progressive. 
Aim  at  making  riding  as  attractive  as  possible.   Remember 
that  a  recruit's  muscles  are  not  developed,  his    skin    is  soft 
and   he   has   not    much  confidence.     If   he  is  kept  riding 
without  stirrups  till  his  muscles  are  aching,  or  he  is  chafed 
and  sore,  or  he  is  put  on  a  wild  bucking  remount  when  he 
can't  yet  ride  the  quietest  sort  of  horse  properly,    he  is  not 
likely  to  look  forward  to  his  lessons  with    much    pleasure. 
You  don't  work  a  horse  that  is  galled  or    lame  ;    have    the 
same  consideration  for  the  man.    If  the  lessons  are  not  too 
long  and  the  man  is  not  allowed  to  become  stiff    and    sore 
and  tired  ;  if  the  work  is  made  interesting  by  doing  vault- 
ing,   interesting    figures,    and    plenty     of    jumping   over 
small    fences,   etc.,   and   if  the    instructor  is    cheery   and 
sympathetic  ;  he  will  look  forward  to  riding  school  lessons 
as  the  pleasantest  part  of  his  training.     When  once  a  man 
has  learnt  to  ride  he  will  learn  to  appreciate  his  horse,  will 
be  more  sympathetic  with  it,  and  will  look  after  it  better. 
Half  the  problem  of  horsemastership  will  be  solved. 
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Remember  that  a  man  is  not  a  machine  and  that  each 
Individuars  character  differs.  Encourage  ^^ood  work.  One 
word  of  encouran^ement,  provided  \ou  are  not  too  free 
with  it,  will  do  more  j:^ood  than  a  dozen  fault  findings. 
When  you  see  a  recruit  in  difficulties  and 
unable  to  make  his  horse  do  what  he  wants, 
you  must  always   be  ready    to  gfet  up  and 

make  the  horse  do  it-  If  you  know  your  horses, 
as  you  ought  to  do,  you  will  be  able  to  do  this  without 
any  fear  of  failure.  If  you  know  you  can't  do  it  yourself 
you  must  not  expect  the  recruit  to  be  able  to  do  it  or  find 
fault  with  him  for  failing. 

Be  firm,  but  remember  the  difficulties  you  had  your- 
self when  you  were  learning,  and  be  patient.  Give  a  man 
credit  for  doing  his  best  until  you  are  certain  he  isn't,  then 
drop  on  him. 

Never  loose  your  temper  Avoid  familiarity 
it  only  encourages  men  to  take  liberties.  If  you  allow 
familiarity  a  man  will  go  too  far  one  day,  you  will  have  to 
pull  him  up  for  it  or  go  under  yourself,  and  he  will  get 
into  trouble.     He    will    feel    a  natural    resentment  against 

you  as  a  result.    Avoid  na^rgfing:  and    sarcasm. 

It  is  undignified.  Remember  a  man  can't  answer  you 
back,  so  sarcasm  and  jibes  at  his  expense  are  very  cheap  ; 
they  are  like  hitting  a  man  whose  arms  are  tied  behind 
his  back  ;  he  will  certainly  resent  it  and  won't  give  you  his 
best  work. 

Before  you  blame  your  pupils  be  certain  that  you 
have  made  yourself  clear  and  that  it  is  really  the  pupil  and 
not  your  own  teaching  and  power  of  expression  which  is 
at  fault. 

In  the  same  way,  before  you  let  a  man  blame  his 
horse,  be  certain  that  it  is  the  horse  that  Is  to  blame  and 
not  the  man. 


Rub  into  your  pupils  that  a  horse  is  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  that  his  muscles  grow  tired  and  ache  just  as 
much  as  theirs  do  at  riding  without  stirrups  or  at  any 
other  gruelling  exercise.  The  horse  can't  "  prove  " 
when  he  is  tired,  and  he  can't  talk,  so  they  must  be 
doubly  careful  not  to  overtax  him  and  strain  his  muscles 
and  joints. 

Learn  to  recognise  the  difference  between  a  good 
^' Horseman  ^' Siud  a  good  ''^  passenger T  You  will  very 
soon  spot  the  "  passenger  "  if  you  *'  change  horses  one 
up  "  now  and  then. 

Differentiate  between  riding  instntction  and  drill. 
All  drill  movements  must  be  done  smartly  to  the  proper 
word  of  command,  and  you  must  see  that  they  are  done 
properly.  When  men  are  supposed  to  be  at  "  Attention  " 
see  that  they  really  are  so  and  are  perfectly  steady,  not 
moving  their  hands  and  feet  or  looking  up  or  down  or 
about  them.  Remember  that  "  Stand  at  ease,  "  does  not 
meafi  "  vS/<2?2^  ^<^0^ "  and  that  you  cannot  give  the  order 
"  Stand  easy  "  from  ^'Attention  ;"  if  you  give  "  Stand  at 
ease  "  see  that  they  stand  at  ease  properly  until  they  are 
p-iven  "  Stand  easy r  Do  all  dismounted  movement  in  the 
riding  school  at  the  double.  Don't  be  afraid  of  giving 
"  as  you  were  "  and  repeating  your  order  until  the  ride 
move  smartly.  If  you  can't  get  a  move  on,  one  or  two 
turns  round  the  school  at  a  trot  without  stirrups  will  waken 
them  up.  If  one  or  two  turns  aren't  enough,  give  them 
more.  An  instructor  in  charge  of  a  ride  v/ho  can't  maintain 
discipline  and  get  a  move  on  his  men  is  not  much  use.  But 
don't  punish  the  smart  men  with  the  slugs,  let  the  smart 
men  keep  their  stirrups. 

Dressing,  distance  and  interval  should  be  practised  as 
far  as  they  help  in  teaching  men  to  ride  and  control  their 
horses,  but  riding  school  hours  should  be  chiefly  taken  up 
with     riding    instruction.     The  perpetual    '' Leading  four 
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fight  turn  ;  "  "  Second  Jo?u\  right  turn^'  etc.,  ad  nauseam, 
with  no  comments  except  on  dressing  and  distance,  which 
one  so  often  sees  going  on  in  tlie  riding  school,  is  not 
riding  instruction.  It  is  a  useless  exercise  except  for 
recruits  and  remounts  in  their  very  elementary  stages. 
It  is  intensely  boring  to  everyone  and  is  the  sure  sign  of 
a  lazy  or  incompetent  instructor  who  can't  or  won't  make 
his  lesson  interesting.  Don't  make  a  hobby  of  one  parti- 
cular exercise  and  do  nothing  else.  Study  Cavalr)' 
Training,  Volume  i,  Section  80.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety  there. 

When  instructing  try  and  get  your  pupils'  whole 
attention.  When  you  are  giving  an  explanation  or  de- 
monstration halt  your  ride,  dismount  them  if  you  like,  but 
place  them  so  that  they  are  comfortable,  and  can  all  hear 
and  see  you  properly.  When  the  ride  is  at  work  try  and 
move  about  as  little  as  possible  except  when  you  want  to 
go  up  to  a  man  and  show  him  some  fault  and  how  to 
correct  it.  Moving  about  distracts  their  attention.  Place 
yourself  where  you  can  best  see  the  whole  ride  and  where 
they  can  hear  you,  at  the  windward  side  of  the  school  if 
there  is  a  wind.  Face  them  when  you  are  talking  to  them, 
and  avoid  fidgeting  with  your  hands  or  body — it  spoils  an 
otherwise  confident  manner.  Make  full  use  of  your 
assistant  instructor  if  you  have  one.  You  can  use  him  to 
demonstrate  while  you  explain  and  point  out  what  you 
mean,  or  to  go  up  to  the  individual  and  show  him  what 
is  wrong  and  how  he  can  put  it  right  ;  or  you  can  make 
him  take  the  backward  and  awkward  men  xw  the  ride 
separately,  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  neglected  or  keep- 
ing back  the  rest  of  the  ride. 

If  you  are  made  use  of  to  supervise  other  instructors 
who  are  taking  rides,  be  careful  not  to  spoil  the  ride's 
confidence  in  its  instructor.  Don't  go  into  a  ride  and  pull 
up  an  instructor  and  tell  him  he  is  doing  things  all  wrong, 
or   is    teaching    badly,    and   generally  find  fault  with  him. 
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If  you  do,  you  will  only  make  the  ride  think  that  their 
instructor  does  not  know  his  job  and  you  will  ruin  his 
prestige.  The  ride  will  pay  no  further  attention  to  his 
instruction,  and  you  will  also  spoil  the  instructor's  self- 
confidence  and  initiative.  Instead  of  paying  attention  to 
his  ride  and  watching  for  their  faults  and  correcting 
them,  he  will  be  thinking  of  himself  and  of  whether  what  he 
is  doing  is  right  or  wrong.  He  will  probably  fall  back  on 
''^  Leadmg  four,  right  /?/;7/,''  etc.,  as  being  something  in 
which  he  knows  he  can't  make  many  mistakes. 

It  is  as  well  not  to  put  a  man  on  to  instruct  if  you 
have  not  got  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  let  him  run  his 
own  show,  but  in  these  days  it  is  often  impossible  to  get 
trained  instructors  whom  you  can  trust  on  their  own  in 
this  way.  In  this  case  find  out  what  your  man  proposes 
to  teach  his  ride  in  any  particular  lesson  and  see  that  he 
knows  what  lines  to  go  on  before  the  lesson  commences. 
Then  during  the  ride  you  can  go  up  quietly  and  stand 
beside  him  and  point  things  out  to  him,  or  you  can  make 
notes  and  give  him  some  helpful  criticism  and  advice 
afterwards.  But  remember  you  will  do  far  more  harm 
than  good  by  rushing  in  and  finding  fault  w^ith  him  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  drilling  and  instructing  the  ride  over 
his  head. 

Notes  on  how  to  make  up  a  first  lesson   for 
recruits   in   any   exercise. 

Demonstration  followed  by  practice  are  the  keynotes. 
Do  not  bore  your  pupils  by  too  long  verbal  explanations  : 
make  them  as  short  as  possible  consistent  with  clearness  : 
remember  that  a  recruit  learns  much  quicker  from  what  he 
sees  and  imitates  than  from  what  he  hears,  thinks  over, 
and  then  tries  to  convert  into  action. 

The  following  is  the  sequence  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed : — 

I.  Place  the  class  where  they  can  best  see  what  you 
are  going  to  do. 
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2.  Demonstrate  the  horse  performin^^  the  exercise 
and  tell  them  to  watch  the  horse. 

3.  Demonstrate  again,  this  time  telh'n^  them  what 
speciaJ  points  you  wish  them  to  notice,  e.g.,  leading  leg  in 
the  canter,  etc. 

4.  Demonstrate  how  to  make  the  horse  perform  the 
exercise. 

5.  Demonstrate  how  to  sit  on  him  while  he  is 
doing  so. 

6.  Demonstrate  again,  showing  special  points  you  wish 
to  emphasise  in  connection  with  (5). 

7.  Demonstrate  faults  and  explain  their  results. 

8.  Demonstrate  the  right  way  again,  so  as  to  leave 
this^as  the  last  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  class. 

9.  Ask  a  few  questions  to  see  if  what  you  have  said 
and  shown  has  been  understood. 

10.  Make  the  class  do  the  exercise,  if  necessary  giving 
one  or  two  preliminary  exercises  first. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LESSONS  IN 
RECRUITS'  COURSE.       • 


1.  Recruits'  First  Lesson. 

(a)  On    the    square    explain   how   to   hold   reins   and 
lead  horses,  stirrups  up. 

Having  arrived    at    school — 

{d)  Warn  them  against  walking  close  behind  horses. 

{c)  Show    them    how  to  put   reins   over   and   stirrups 
down. 

{d)  Show  them  rough  method  of  fitting  stirrups. 

(e)  Mount  the  ride. 

(/)  Show  the  right  and  wrong  lengths  of  stirrups. 

(g')  Fit  each  man's  stirrups  individually  and  place  him 
in  the  saddle. 

(//)  Show  them  how  to  hold  their  reins. 

2.  Recruits'  First  Lesson  in  Trotting. 

(a)  Explain  two  ways  of  riding    at  trot,   i.c,   "  bump- 
ing "  and  "  rising." 

(d)  Make  the  ride  trot  round  "bumping." 

(c)  Then  trot  them  round  "  rising,"   and  go  round  and 

time  recruits  "  up-down,''  "  up-down,"  indivi- 
dually as  needed.  Take  care  to  time  the 
recruit  by  /ii's  horse  and  not  by  yours. 

(d)  Correct  the  positions  of  their  bodies. 

When  recruits  are  more  advanced  teach  them  to 
change  diagonals  at  a  trot  (see  Notes  on  paces 
of  the  horse). 
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3.    Recruits'  First    Bending   Lesson. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  horse  which  will  passage  easily 
and  correctly  for  this  lesson. 

1.  Place  your  ride  along  the  side  of  the  school  with 
the  leading  file  just  short  of  the  quarter  marker.  This 
usually  brings  the  rear  file  just  clear  of  the  corner.  Have 
them  on  the  left  rein  and  turn  them  inwards. 

2.  Tell  them  that  as  they  can  now  make  their  horses 
move  forward  and  backward,  you  are  going  to  teach  them 
how  to  move  them  sideways. 

3.  Demonstrate  the  "Right  shoulder  out"  (all  this 
lesson  is  to  be  given  on  the  left  rein  at  the  "  Shoulder  out  " 
— do  not  mention  any  other  movement). 

4.  Demonstrate  again  and  point  out  that  he  puts  his 
off  pair  in  front  of  his  near  pair  and  crosses  his  legs. 

5.  Explain  that  to  make  the  passage  easy  we  always 
put  the  horse  in  the  easiest  position  for  it — at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  wall.  Show  the  position  and  explain  how  to 
get  there.  Turn  the  ride  into  the  track  and  make  them  get 
into  the  position.  Then  ride  round  and  check  each  mans 
podtion  carefully. 

6.  Take  up  a  position  at  the  far  end  of  the  school  and 
explain  that  you  are  going  to  show  them  how  to  move  the 
horse  sideways.  Make  your  horse  passage  across  the 
bottom  of  the  school  at  the  "  shoulder  in,"  passaging,  as 
they  will  do,  to  the  left.  Point  out  how  you  make  him  do 
it.  The  left  rein  leads  and  bends,  the  right  rein  supports  : 
the  left  leg  keeps  him  up  to  his  bit,  the  right  leg  makes 
him  cross  his  legs. 

During  your  demonstration  make  your  horse  take  a 
step  or  two  backwards  to  show  the  use  of  the  left  leg. 

To  halt :  Explain  that  they  must  ease  the  left  rein 
and  right  leg  and  close  the  left  leg. 
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7-  Get  the  ride  into  the  track  facing  inwards.  Ex- 
plain that  the  exercise  is  done  from  the  "  pace  of  passage," 
a  slow  collected  walk  of  2  m.  p.  h.,  to  do  which  they  must 
squeeze  the  horse  up  with  the  legs  and  hold  him  in  with 
the  hands.     Then  demonstrate  it. 

8.  Demonstrate  how  to  get  from  the  *'  pace  of  passage  " 
to  the  "  shoulder  out."^ 

9.  Make  them  do  it  from  the  pace  of  the  passage  by 
giving  the  order  ''  to  the  halt,  right  shoulder  out."  Then 
check  positions. 

10.  Move  them  forward  in  the  track,  bring  them 
again  to  the  pace  of  the  passage,  then  give  '*  Right 
shoulder  out "  and  let  them  passage  to  the  left  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

It  is  most  important  to  check  positions  frequently. 
They  cannot  learn  if  their  horses  are  not  correctly  placed. 

4.  Recruits'  Cantering  Lesson. 

{a)  Show  the  ride  the  canter. 

ib)  Show  the  ride  the  correct  seat  at  the  canter. 

(<:)  Then  demonstrate  the  seat  too  far  forward  and  too 

far  back  ;  and  then  show  them  the  correct  seat 

again. 
(^)  Detail    the   aids   for  the  canter  and  demonstrate 

them  without  any  further  explanation. 
{e)  Make   the    ride    canter.     Don't    worry   about  the 

horse  being  on  the  right  leg  or  not.     Let  them 

canter    round    merely    to    feel    what    a  canter 

is  like. 
(/)  Then  explain  and  demonstrate  canter — true,  false' 

united,  disunited. 

(g)  Then  explain  the  aids  for  the  canter. 

[Ii)  Make  the  ride  canter :  correct  them  till  they  use 
the  correct  aids. 
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Points  (/)  to  (//)  need  not  necessarily  be  given  at 
the  first  one  or  two  lessons.  They  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  instructor  thinks  his  ride 
can  take  them  in. 

5.  Recruits'  First  Jumping  Lesson. 

First  explain  that  there  are  four  ways  of  jumping — 
with  reins  and  stirrups,  without  reins  and  with 
stirrups,  with  reins  and  without  stirrups,  and 
without  reins  or  stirrups, — and  that  the  last  of 
these,  without  reins  and  stirrups,  is  the  easiest 
to  do  without  making  mistakes. 

Jumpi7ig  lesson  zuithont  reins. 

(a)  Bring  in  a  hurdle  :  explain  to  the  class  that  this  is 
only  for  you  to  demonstrate  with,  and  that 
they  will  have  only  a  low  bar  on  the  ground  : 
this  is  to  avoid  having  their  attention  taken  up 
in  wondering  how  they  are  going  to  get  over 
the  fence. 

{/?)  Explain  the  idea  of  getting  the  body  forward  : 
remind  the  recruit  that  he  would  do  so  on  a 
rocking  horse  or  see-saw  :  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

(c)  Demonstrate  over  the  hurdle: — 

1.  The  correct  way. 

2.  Not  getting  the  body  forward. 

3.  Getting  forward  too  soon. 

4.  The  correct  way  again. 

{d)  Canter  the  ride  round  the  school  over  the  low  bar 
on  the  ground,  correcting  them  individually. 

N.B.  — Make  certain  that  the  pupil  has  got  the  knack 
of  getting  his  body  forward,  before  you  start 
impressing  on  him  to  get  it  back  to  the  vertical 
position  when  over  the  fence  and  landing. 
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Jumping  lesson  with  reins. 

NS. — Jumping  witJi  reins  must  never  be  attempted 
until  the  instructor  is  satisfied  that  the  pupil's 
seat  is  quite  independent  of  the  reins.  At  the 
first  few  lessons,  the  reins  should  be  attached 
to  the  head  collar. 

[a)  Explain  that  a  horse  landing  properly  over  a  fence 
lands  on  his  fore-feet,  and  that  to  be  able  to 
land  on  them  properly  he  must  be  free  to 
stretch  them  down   and   forward  as   far  as  he 

likes. 

Explain  that  he  cannot  stretch  his  feet  further 
forward  than  his  nose  :  therefore  if  he  is  to  be 
free  to  get  his  feet  forward  he  must  be  free  to 
get  his  head  forward. 

{b)  Explain  how  a  horse  uses  his  head  and  neck  to 
balance  himself.  If  his  head  is  pulled  about 
his  balance  will  be  upset.  If  jobbed  on  the 
mouth  he  will  throw  his  head  up  and  his  weight 
back  and  will  land  on  all  fours  instead  of  in  the 
right  way — he  hurts  his  mouth,  jars  his  hocks 
and  will  refuse  next  time  in  all  probability. 

{c)  Explain  that  for  the  above  reasons  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  pull  or  job  him  in  the  mouth 
when  jumping,  and  that  the  hands  must  be  kept 
down  and  go  out  with  the  horse's  head  as  he 
extends  it  on  landing.  Impress  on  them  that 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  horse's  mouth  they 
must,  when  the  horse's  head  and  neck  extend, 
give  to  him  by  allowing  their  hands  to  go 
forward  and  down,  and  not  let  the  reins  slip 
through  their  fingers. 
It  is  betterl:o  lose  touch  with  the  horse's  mouth 
altogether  than  job  it :  let  the  pupil  catch  hold 
of  his  saddle  if  he  loses  his  balance,  rather  than 
job  the  horse  in  the  mouth. 


{d)  Caution  recruits  after  landing  to  draw  their  hands 
back  quietly  and  not  snatch  them  back, 

(c)  Demonstrate  correct  way — Body  forward  as  he 
takes  off — Body  back  and  hands  out  as  he 
lands — Hands  gently  back. 

Explain  that  the  general  guide  is  that  the  body 
should  be  vertical  from  the  loins  upwards 
throughout  the  jump. 

(/)  Demonstrate  faults. 

T.  Body  not  brought  forward  as  he  takes  off — result 

hangs  on  by  reins  (the  reins  act  the  part  of  the  strap  to  a 

''straphanger  "  in  a  bus  when  the  bus  starts  with  a   jerk). 

The  horse  to  save  his  mouth  throws  up  his  head,  loses  his 

balance    and    lands   on  all    fours.     (In  demonstrating  let 

the  reins  slide  through  the  hands    to  avoid  spoiling   the 

horse.) 

■^.  5-  — The  faster  the  pace  approaching  the  jump  the  less  need  there 
is  to  bring  the  body  more  forward  as  the  horse  takes  off.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  at  fast  paces  the  horse  is  going  through  the  air  at  much  the  same 
speed  coming  up  to  the  fence  as  when  going  over  it,  and  so  the  rider's 
body  is  not  left  behind— there  is  not  such  a  jerk  forward  as  in  the  jump 
from  a  slow  pace. 

2.  Snatching  reins  up  on  landing  and  jobbing  horse 
in  the  mouth.  (In  this  case  also  let  the  reins  slip  through 
the  fingers  when  demonstrating.) 

After  demonstrating  a  fault  always  demonstrate  the 
correct  way  again.  Make  the  ride  watch  one  another 
jumping  so  that  they  can  see  other  people's  faults  as  they 
are  pointed  out. 

As  pupils  get  more  advanced  pay  attention  to  other 
faults  ;    e,g. — 

I.  Getting  body  forward  before  the  horse  takes  off 
and  the  result — loss  of  balance,  and  power  over  the  horse 
if  he  wants  driving  at  the  fence,  and  possibly  coming 
off  over  his  head  if  he  refuses  :  besides  placing  addi- 
tional weight  on  his  forehand  which  he  must  raise  as 
he   takes    off.      Remember     when    correcting     this    fault 


that  it  is  often  harder  to  get  men  to  lean  the  body  for- 
ward than  not  to  do  so.  It  is  better  to  come  forward 
too  soon  than  not  at  all.  Don't  correct  this  fault  till 
pupils  are  fairly  well  advanced. 

.2.  Not  getting  body  back  on  landing  with  the  result 
of  loss  of  balance  if  horse  pecks  :  it  also  puts  weight  on 
forehand  which  horse  must  raise  to  "  get  away  "  from  his 
fence  and  may  cause  over-reaches  by  making  him  slow  in 
getting  his  forefeet  out  of  the  way  of  his  hind  feet 
especially  in  heavy  ground. 

3.  Reins  too  long— result,  loses  touch  with  horse's 
mouth  and  cannot  hold  him  to  his  fence  if  he  does  not 
want  to  go. 

4.  Reins  too  short  :  makes  job  in  mouth  more  likely  : 
makes  it  necessary  to  get  body  forward  on  landing  to  avoid 
snatching  him  in  the  mouth — result,  more  likely  that  horse 
will  peck  and  if  he  does  rider  pulled  over  his  head  by  the 
reins. 

5.  Standing  in  the  stirrups— result,  loss  of  grip  and 
seat  and  of  power  to  use  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

6.  Getting  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  too  much  to 
the  front — result,  seat  shoved  back. 

7.  Looking  down  and  back  at  fence,  thus  putting 
weight  of  body  on  one  side,  instead  of  evenly  in  centre  of 
horse's  back. 

6. — Recruits'  First  Lesson  in  Vaulting. 

Position  of  class  :—S\dQ  of  school,  heads  to  centre. 
T.  Demonstrate  twice,  down  and  up  near  side. 
2.  Explain  objects. 

{a)  Gives    man  confidence,  and  makes  horses    quiet 

and  steady. 
{b)  Good     physical    training    and     smartening     up 

exercise. 


(c)  Makes    Battery    staff    and    detachments    smart 

and  quick  in  dismounting  for  action. 

(d)  When  practised  in  half  sections,  one  man  lead- 

ing the    vaulting  horses,  it  also  teaches    the 
horse  to  lead. 

3.  Explain    points    to    pay  attention  to    in    coming 
down. 

(a)  Holding  reins. 

(d)  Holding  saddle. 

{c)  Facing  front. 

(d)  Letting  heels  meet  over  horse's  back. 

4.  Demonstrate    again,   telling  them  to  watch  these 
points. 

5.  Explain  points  to  pay  attention  to  in  getting  up. 

{a)  Take  2  or  3  strides. 

(d)  Jump   well   forward  on  toes,  so  that  impetus  of 
horse  throws  you  up. 

(c)  Keep  legs  together  until  over  horse,  then  sepa- 

rate. 

(d)  Pull  with  the  arms. 

6.  Demonstrate  again,  saying  '*jump"  and  ''pull"  as 
you  do  each. 

7.  Demonstrate  faults. 

(a)  Letting  go  reins. horse  out  of  control. 

id)  Letting  go  saddle you  fall. 

{c}  Not  chucking  legs  well  up  behind  you catch 

in  rear  arch  of  saddle. 

(d)  Not  coming  down  facing  front you'faH:'- 

(e)  Not  ]umping  foruf a rd you  can't  get  up;^"" 

(/)  Not  pulling  with  arms  you  get  half  up  and 

land  on  back  of  saddle. 
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8.  Demonstrate  right  way  again. 

9.  Take  individual :  put  in  right  position  :  make  him 
jump  forward  several  times,  then  catch  by  the  fold  of 
the  breeches  and  hoist  up  (you  do  this  to  represent  the 
impetus  of  the  horse  which  is  standing  still). 

10.  Make  them  all  have  a  try  on  the  move. 

Note. — In  all  lessons  see  that  explanations  and  demonstrations  of 
points  are  not  made  too  long  before  the  ride  is  asked  to  put  them  into 
practice.  Explain,  demonstrate  and  practice  one  point  only  at  a  time  as 
far  as  you  can.  If  too  many  points  are  explained  at  one  time  before 
putting  them  into  practice  the  ride  forgets  the  first  points  brought  out  by 
the  time  the  whole  explanation  is  finished. 


BITTING. 

Notes  from  lectures  by  Captain  Pearce,  Instructor^ 
Cavalry  School^  Nctheravon. 

PART  1. 

The  Theory  of  Bitting. 

Bitting  is  either  a  very  large  subject,  or  a  very  small 
one.  To  the  man  with  a  firm  seat  and  good  hands  and 
who  knows  how  to  use  his  legs,  it  is  small ;  to  the  man 
who  tries  to  suit  every  horse  with  the  same  patent  bit  it 
is  never  ending.  All  I  propose  to  do  is  to  try  and  ex- 
plain the  theory  which  underlies  all  bitting,  starting  right 
at  the  bottom.  In  Part  II  I  will  deal  more  fully  with 
mechanical  appliances  and  endeavour  to  show  you  their 
true  value  and  give  a  few  useful  tips  for  dealing  with 
exceptional  cases.  As  in  all  other  branches  of  Equitation, 
so  in  bitting,  we  cannot  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules; 
every  mouth  must  be  taken  on  its  own  merits  and  treated 
accordingly. 

1.  Why  do  we  place  the  Bit  in  the  Horse's  Mouth  ? 
l^ecause—  {a)   He  must  be  controlled  from  the  front ; 

{h)  The    horse's    head    and     neck    is    his 

balancing  pole  ; 
ic)  The  mouth  is    the  most    sen.sitive  and 

convenient  part ; 

therefore  we  use  the  mouth. 

2.  Why  have  we  any  Power  to  control  the  Horse  by 
Means  of  the  Bit  ? 

Because  we  train  the  horse's  memory  and  muscles 
to  obey    certain    indications  given    by    means    of  the  bit 
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by  performing  certain  actions.  A  green  three-year-old 
cannot  be  controlled  the  first  day  merely  by  putting  a 
bit  in  his  mouth. 

3.  How  do  we  Train  the  Memory  ? 

By  ''REWARD  AND  PUNISHMENT."  This  is 
the  key  to  all  training  and  }3ITTING  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.     For  example  : 

(a)  We  feel  the  snaffle,  this  causes  discomfort ;  the 
horse  raises  his  head  and  we  ease.  In  time 
his  memory  and  muscles  are  trained.  We 
understand  each  other.  In  future,  whenever 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  lips  wire  to  the 
brain  for  help,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  Long- 
issimus  dorsi  and  peacock  muscles  get  to 
work  and  the  head  is  raised. 

(l?)  We  feel  the  curb  rein.  The  sensory  nerves  of 
the  bars  of  the  mouth  wire  to  the  brain  for 
help.  We  must  then  train  the  brain  to  order 
the  lower  jaw  muscles  to  open  the  jaw  and 
poll  muscles  to  dip  the  head.  Result :  A 
Flexion. 

(c)  By  means  of  the  bit  we  can  alter  a  horse's 
conformation  by  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  so  strengthening  sets  of  muscles  which 
have  hitherto  done  very  little  work. 

4.  The  Conformation  of  the  Mouth. 

{a)  The  Bars. 

(d)  The  space  between  the  bars. 
(a)  The  Bars. — A  narrow  ridge  of  bone  like  a  knife 
edge,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  flesh  and  full 
of  very  sensitive  nerves.  Injured  bars  never 
recover.  One  job  in  the  mouth  may  ruin  a 
nice  horse  for  ever,  Shoot  every  man  you 
see  doing  it, 
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(/;)  Should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  the  tongue.  If  it  is  very  narrow  there 
is  not  enough  room  for  the  tongue  which 
becomes  pinched  on  the  bars,  and  hurting 
the  horse  will  cause  him  to  get  it  over 
the  bit. 

5.  The  Principles  of  Bitting. 

BIT  may  act— 

(a)  On  the  corners  of  the  lips,  e.g.,  a  snaffle. 

(If)  With  a  nut-cracker  effect  on  the  sides  of  the 
lips  and  the  tongue,  e.g.y  a  juinted  snaffle. 

(c)  On  the  bars  or  corners  of  the  lips,  <?.^.,  a  Half- 
moon  Snaffle  or  the  upper  rein  of  a  Pelham. 

{d)  On  the  bars  and  chin   groove,  e.g.,  Curb  Bits. 

6.  There  are  Three  Classes  of  Bits. 

(A)  Snaffle. 

(B)  Curb. 

(C)  Pelham.     (The  Army  Bit  is  a  Pelham.) 
(A)  THE  SNAFFLE. 

A  direct  action  bit,  i.e.,  its  severity  depends  upon  the 
hardness  of  the  pull. 

(I)  Varieties  of  Snaffle. 

( 1 )  Smooth  Jointed.— ThQ  joint  keeps  the|mouth  fresh, 
has  a  double  action,  either  on  the  corners  of  the  h'ps, 
or  a  nut-cracker  action  on  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  It  has 
practically  no  action  on  the  bars.  It  is  capable  of  many 
false  bearings  ;  it    is  usually  made  too  wide. 

(2)  Twisted.— ThQ  same  as  above  but  more  severe. 

(3)  Haif-moon.—\]s,tiw\  sometimes  for  getting  a  horse 
which  is  behind  the  bit  to  face  it.  It  acts  on  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  without  the  possibility  of  false  bearings 
and  also   on  the  bars.     Some  horses    will  not   face  the  bit 
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because  their  bars  are  over  sensitive.  This  gradually 
hardens  them.  When  the  hands  are  held  low  a  jointed 
snaffle  acts  only  on  the  lips  ;  a  half-moon  acts  on  the  bars. 
It  is  the  mildest  of  all  bits. 

(4)  With  cheeks. — To  prevent  the  bit  from  being 
pulled  through  the  mouth  and  to  keep  his  head  straight 
by  getting  pressure  on  the  cheeks. 

(5)  Used  as  a  Bridoon.  —  Its  objects  and  uses  are 
Identical  with  those  of  the  plain  snaffle. 

(2)  Uses  of  the  Snaffle. 

(i)  To    raise    the    head. 

(2)  For  '•  Snaffle-mouthed  "  horses.  Definition  of 
a  snaffled-mouthed  horse  : — "  A  naturally  balanced  horse 
with  a  perfect  head  carriage,  which  will  flex  his  lower 
jaw  correctly  in  a  snaffle."     A  very  rare  article. 

(3)  Young  horses  must  of  course  be  ridden  in  a 
snaffle,  probably  with  keys,  until  their  neck  carriage  is 
confirmed,  but  as  soon  as  they  will  bend  to  a  snaffle  and 
face  it  boldly,  start  on  a  mild  curb  with  a  large  bearing 
surface. 

(4)  Some  horses  fix  their  jaw  and  rear  and  fuss  in  a 
curb,  though  they  go  quite  quietly  in  a  snaffle  ;  they 
should  be  ridden  in  one  until  taugiit  to  flex.  There 
is  always  some  very  good  reason  for  this  dislike  of  the 
curb  :  try  and  discover  it,  and  put  it  right. 

(3)  The  Fitting  of  a  Snaffle. 

(i)  We  do  not  wish  the  horse  to  feel  any  discomfort 
until  we  intentionally  apply  it,  therefore,  be  careful  not 
to  place  it  too  high.  If  too  low,  he  may  get  his  tongue 
over  it  and  Injure  the  roots  of  his  tongue  ;  or  he  may 
injure  the  corner  teeth  or   tushes. 

(2)  When  fitting  a  double  bridle  for  the  first  time 
always  fit  the  bridoon  first. 


(B)  THE  CURB  BIT. 
(I)  Its  Actions. 

[a)  The  mouth-piece  a^^^ainst  the  bars  and  the 
tongue  in  the  proper  proportion. 

{d)  By  pinching  the  lower  jaw  between  the  curb 
chain  and  the  bar  of  the  bit. 

(c)  Pressure  on  the  Poll. 
(2)  Works  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  c.o-,^  to  raise  a 
weight  with  crow-bar,  we  place  a  log  of  wood  or  somethinf^- 
on  the  ground  close  to  the  weight  and  by  placing  our 
crow-bar  over  it  we  get  our  leverage.  This  log  of  wood 
is  known  as  the  '*  Fulcrum."  The  bit  acts  on  the  same 
principle.  The  curb  chain  is  the  "  weight,"  the  cheek 
piece  the  crow-bar,  the  bar  of  the  bit  is  the  "Fulcrum," 
the  bars  of  the  mouth  are  the  ground.  The  longer  the 
part  of  the  crow-bar  which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  in 
proportion  to  the  part  under  the  weight,  the  greater  the 
leverage.  The  longer  the  cheek  of  your  bit  below  the 
"Fulcrum"  in  proportion  to  the  part  above,  the  more 
severe  the  bit.  The  bit  must  be  well  proportioned.  If 
the  upper  cheeks  are  too  long  the  curb  chain  is  bound  to 
work  up,  if  too  short  you  get  no  lever  action  unless  the 
chain  is  too  tight.  The  upper  cheeks  should  seldom  be 
more  than  if"  in  length  and  the  lower  twice  the  length  of 
the  upper,  giving  a  total  length  of  5^"  as  the  average 
length  for  a  really  well  proportioned  bit.  The  curb  hooks 
should  be  |  the  height  of  the  upper  cheek. 

The  greatest  leverage  is  obtained  from  the  bit  when 
the  reins  form  a  right-angle  with  the  cheeks,  for  suppose 
we  pull  the  reins  downwards  so  that  the  reins  and  cheeks 
form  one  straight  line  all  the  action  is  on  tlie  poll  and  we 
get  no  leverage  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  we  pull  straight  up 
we  merely  raise  the  bit  in  the  mouth  till  the  corners  of 
the  lips  stop  it.  In  neither  case  would  there  be  the 
slightest  lever    action  and   the  nearer    any   other    direction 
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approached  either  of  these,  the  less  would  be  its  value, 
consequently  the  right-angle  which  is  equally  remote 
from  both  must  be  most  efficient. 

It  is  therefore  when  the  head  and  neck  are  in  the 
magic  position  of  balance  that  we  get  the  correct  and 
most  efficient  action  from  the  bit. 

(3)  The  Thinner  the  Mouth-piece  the 
Severer  the  Bit. 

A  thin  mouth-piece  deadens  the  mouth  and  makes 
it  callous.  It  is  only  a  question  of  training  and  a  broad 
surface  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well  and  does  not  cause 
pain.  If  you  want  a  severe  bit  get  a  long  cheek  and  not  a 
thin  mouth-piece. 

(4)  The  Fitting  of  the  Bit. 

1.  Position  in  the  mouth, —  Ox^^  inch  above  the  tush 
of  a  horse  or  two  inches  above  the  corner  teeth  of  a  mare. 
The  curb  chain  should  come  into  action  when  the  bit 
is  drawn  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees.     Why  ? 

[a]  If  too  high  will  pinch  the  lips.  If  too  low  it 
may  injure  the  corner  teeth.  The  higher 
the  milder,  the  lower  the  severer,  because  the 
tongue  tapers  and  the  bars  get  more  pressure 
accordingly.  The  tongue  is  more  sensitive  at 
the  tip  and  the  bars  are  more  sensitive  than 
the  tongue. 

{^b)  A  bit  should  be  fitted  in  a  horse's  mouth  so  that 
the  mouth-piece  comes  to  rest  on  the  bars 
of  the  mouth  exactly  opposite  the  chin 
groove. 

2.  The  width  of  the  Bit. — This  is  quite  as  important 
as  its  position,  4f  to  5  inches  being  the  normal  width. 

{a)   If  too  narrow  it  will  pinch  the  lips. 
{b)  If  too  wide  a    horse    can  move  it    from    side    to 
side.     The  tongue  groove    gets    on  one    bar 
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of  the  mouth  and  you  get  an  untrue  bearing. 
He  will  yawn    at  you    on  one  side. 

( c)  Bits  are    usually  too  wide  in  the  .\rm\';   use  felt 

side  pads. 

(d)  Never  trust  your  groom.      Always    look    before 

mounting.       Many     horses     arc     ruined    by 
badly  fitting  bits. 

3.  T/ie  Curb  67/cz/;/'.  — Stand  on  the  near  side,  twist 
the  curb  chain  to  the  right,  put  the  last  link  on  awa\'  from 
you  with  the  thumb  nail  up  the  required  link  (jn  towards 
you  with  the  thumb  nail  down.  It  should  come  into 
action  when  the  bit  is  drawn  to  an  anj^'le  of  45  de^^^rees. 
Never  have  your  curb  too  tight  ;  pain  drives  a  horse 
mad.      A  curb  chain  must  always  be  painless. 

4.  Ports, — Make  a  bit  more  severe  by  freeing  the 
tongue  and  bringing  more  pressure  on  the  bars. 

(C)  THE  PELHAM. 

A  combination  of  bridoon  and  bit.  Its  peculiarities 
are — 

ia)  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  horse  carry  his 
head  low,  as  there  is  an  extra  downward  pull  on  the 
head  stall  without  the  counter-acting  upward  pull  of  the 
bridoon. 

{b)  Useful  for  short-mouthed  horses,  as  a  double  bridle 
is  apt  to  gag  them,  the  bridoon  stretching  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  to  make   way  for  the  bit. 

[c)  The  bridoon  and  bit  reins  should  never  be  used 
together,  as  the  tendency  then  is  to  get  the  bit  too  hiijh 
in  the  horse's  mouth  and  the  curb  chain  will  then  act 
too  high  up,  thus  pressings  the  bony  projection  just  above 
the  chin  groove.  Also  from  being  drawn  up  in  the 
mouth,  the  bar  of , .tii;e^%bit  is  liable  to  wrinkle  up  the 
fibrous  tissue  against  [th^  corner  molar  teeth  and  cause 
soreness. 
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(D)  THE  DOUBLE  BRIDLE. 

The  combination  of  the  curb,  bit  and  bridoon,  giving 
you  action  of  both  and  so  vastly  increasing  your  power 
of  conveying  your  wishes  to  your  horse. 

PART  IL 

1.  These  remarks  only  refer  to  forms  of  Equitation 
in  which  the  position  of  Balance  is  necessary.  They  do 
not  refer  to  racing  where  we  want  the  horse  to  stretch  out 
his  neck,  take  hold  of  the  bit  and  gallop  on. 

2.  M.  Jules  Pellier,  in  his  book  "  Le  Langage 
Eqestre  "  says  : — Considering  that  Equitation  is  an  art, 
one  should  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Instruments  employed.  Practical  results  depend 
upon  the  rider's  hand.  One  tries  too  much  now-a-days 
to  replace  patience,  address  and  apropos  by  mechanical 
appliances. 

Very  sound,  and  sums  up  their  true  value,  provided 
you  haven't  the  time  to  do  without  them,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  hands  will  always  do  the  work  better 
and  make  it  more  permanent.  But,  when  your  time  is 
short  and  you  have  rather  to  rush  your  training,  mecha- 
nical appliances  may  be  very  useful. 

3.  There  is  one  key  to  every  mouth  and  that  is 
*'  COMFORT."  Make  your  horse  comfortable  in  his 
mouth  ;  the  rest  is  mainly  done  by  the  hands,  legs  and 
the  length  of  the  cheek.  This  theory  is  ably  supported 
by  Major  Dyer  in  "  Seats  and  Saddles."  He  says  : — 
<'  The  best  remedy  for  a  bolter  is  a  very  carefully  fitted 
and  well  adjusted  bit,  a  perfectly  painless  curb,  a  light 
hand  and  last  but  not  least  a  very  firm  steady  seat,  '• 
No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken.  What  makes  a  horse 
pull  ?  Pain  !  The  greater  the  pressure  on  the  bars,  the 
deader  the  mouth  gets  :  the  less  feeling  he  has,  the  harder 
he  pulls.  Train  your  horse's  mind  and  memory  to  realise 
that  the  bit  is  there  to  play  with  and  not  to  be  resisted. 
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4.  If  a  horse  does  not  go  kindly,  first  of  all  find 
out  why  ;  then  remedy  it,  possibly  by  means  of  a  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  but  if  possible  by  the  hands  and  legs. 
In  99  cases  out  of  lOO  there  is  some  concrete  reason. 
Find  it  out,  treat  it,  and  you  will  have  got  him.  It  is 
seldom  because  the  bit  is  too  mild. 

5.  Common    Reasons    for     Pulling,     Boring    and 
Fighting. 

{a)  Tongue  over  the  <^zV.  — Three  possible  reasons  :  — 

1 .  Jaw  too  narrow  and  no  room  for  the  tongue. 
Remedy  :  — High    Port,   or    put    rubber   on    the 

bars  of  the  Army  Bit  up  to  the  tongue  groove. 
Slightly  raise  the  bit  in  the  mouth 

2.  Because    at    some  time  he  has  had  a  cut  on   the 

tongue.  His  memory  tells  him  still  that 
tongue  pressure  hurts,  therefore  the  old  habit 
acquired  when  the  old  injury  was  there  still 
carries  on. 

Remedy  : — Help  him  to  forget  it  by  making  him 
keep  it  under  for  a  time. 

{a)  Tie  a   boot-lace  from  the  bar  of  the  bit  to  the 
nose-band. 

[b)  If  this  fails  tie  his  tongue  down  with  a  tongue 

strap. 
(r)  Grid-iron  or  Figure  of  8  Bit 
\^d)  Feed    him  with    a  Watering  Bit  in  his  mouth 
for  some  weeks. 
These  remedies  may    also  be  useful  where  the  fault  is 
caused    by  the    first  reason.     We  make    him    forget,   and 
retrain  his  memory    that    tongue    pressure  does  not  hurt  ; 
we  can  then  put  him  back  to  an  ordinary  bit. 

3.  Because  our  horse  has  had  bit  injuries  both  sides, 

he  has  no  feeling   in  the    bars   of  his  month  ; 


1  .  n  i'  :  ^  consequently  he  prefers  to  take  the  pressure  on 
^:'  i--them  instead  of  on  the  tongue,  which  is  still 
.  ;  .A  f^:-  sensitive. 

Remedy  :— A  Grid-iron  or  Figure  of  8  Bit. 
{U)  Front   Molars    may    be    too  Sharp.— ThQ    bridoon 
pinches    the  lip  against  the  sharp    edge  and  cuts    it  ;    this 
gradually   maddens    him    and    he    fights  the  bit. 

Remedy  :— Have  teeth  filed  and  constantly  exa- 
mined. 

{c)  Very  sharp  Sensitive  Bars.  — Thtse  very  often 
make  a  horse  toss  his  head  and  refuse  to  go  into  the 
bridle. 

Remedy  :  —  Rubber  on  the  bar,  probably  assisted  by 
a  martingale  to  start  with  till  the  horse  forgets  it  used  to 
hurt,  fhis  increases  the  bearing  surface  and  diminishes 
the  irritation. 

(d)  Wont  face  the  Curb. — The  curb  chain  frightens 
him  and  he  pokes  his  nose.  A  felt  curb  guard  will  often 
help  this  but  gives  a  very  dead  feel  and  a  light  hand 
is  the  best  remedy. 

{e)  Dry    Mouth  and  deadening  of  the  Nerves. — Either 
caused   by    constant    pressure    or     rigidity    on    the    jaws. 
Horses  which  flex   produce    saliva  ;    without  it  the  mouth 
is  dead. 

Remedies  :—•(!)  Keys  on  the  centre  of  the'bit. 

(2)  Rag    (4    X     2'    soaked  in  linseed  oil 
tied  to  the  bit. 

il)   Allow  the  horse  to  graze  a  minute. 

(4)   A   curb  chain  hung    loosely    in    the 
mouth. 

All   these    make    the    horse   mouth]a  bit  and  produce 
saliva 
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(/;  Fix  the  j(uv  and  hang  on  the  hand, — 

Remedies  :  — 

[a^.  Provided  you  have  time  and  he  is 
sufficiently  trained,  remedy  by  dis- 
mounted and  mounted  flexions. 

(/?)  Bit  with  Hanoverian  Pelham,  and 
ride  with  a  loose  rein.     Why  ? 

Because — 

{a)   It    is    all  joints    and   rollers.    There 

is  nothing  he  can  hang  on  to. 
(//)   A     loose    rein    gives    him   comfort. 
Once    he  has  realised  it  he  will  not 
pull    and    may   be  put    back   to  an 
ordinary  bit.    This  is  a  very  severe 
bit  and  should    be  used   with  great 
discretion   and    always  merely  as  a 
means    to     an    end.     A     corrective 
and  not  a  remedy. 
ig)  One-sided  mouth.— V^h2.t  does  he  do  ?  He  fixes  the 
bit  against  the  broken,  nerveless  side  and   hangs  on  to  it. 

Remedy  :— A  loose  rein,  which  may  be  greatly  helped 
to  start  with  by  a  Hanoverian  Pelham  for  the  same  reason 
as  above.  Give  the  horse  plenty  of  bending  lesson  to 
the  side  on  which  the  mouth  is  dead. 

{h)  Excess  of  Fibrous  Tissue  on  the  Bars-TVx^  gets 
worked  up  against  and  pinched  by  the  Molars,  especially 
if  the  bearing  surface  on  the  bit  is  too  small,  or  if 
the  upper  rein  of  the  Pelham  pulls  the  bit  too  high  in 
the  mcuth  before   the  curb    begins  to  act. 

Remedy  :-Put  rubber  on  the  bit  ;  be  careful  to  use 
one  action  at  a  time. 

(i)  Lip  Injury. -C^n.^A  by  snaffle  against  the  side  of 
the  lip.  The  joint  of  the  snaffle  has  been  pulled  through 
the  mouth  and  got  against  the  side  of  the  lip  and  pn>ched  .t. 
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Remedy  : — Ride  very  quietly  in  a  Military  bit  low 
in  the  mouth  until  it  is  healed. 

6.  Nosebands. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  purely  for  ornament.  Some- 
times useful  to  keep  a  horse's  mouth  shut  Never  have  a 
tight  noseband,  except  where  a  horse  keeps  his  mouth 
open  from  fear  of  pain  caused  by  an  old  injury  and  we 
wish  to  retrain  his  memory, 

7.  Martingales. 

Three  varieties  : — 

{a)  Running. — The  least  good,  because  connected 
with  the  hand,  very  difficult  to  handle.     May  be  placed  :  — 

( 1 )  On  the  Bridoon  rein. — The  action  of  the  bridoon 

is  to  raise  the  head  of  the  martingale  to 
lower  it.  Unless  very  tight  it  defeats  its  own 
object,  if  tight  it  puts  the  bridoon  out  of 
action  for  its  many  other  uses. 

(2)  On  the  Bit  rein.— You    are  then    liable,    unless 

the  martingale  is  loose,  to  get  a  continuous 
drag  on  the  bars.  When  used  always  put  it 
on  the  bit  rein. 
^3)  It  is  often  useful  on  a  plain  snaffle  for  steadying 
the  horse,  as  it  gives  you  much  more  collecting 
power  on  the  tongue  and  sides  of  the  bars. 
[b)  Standing, — May  be  used  in  two  ways  : — 

(1)  Fixed   to  the  Bridoon.— -X   very  useful    tip    for 

horses  which  chuck  their  heads  about  ;  but 
drastic  and  inclined  to  be  dangerous.  Never 
use  this  on  a  horse  with  sensitive  bars.  Your 
subject  must  have  plenty  of  impulsion  other- 
wise he  may  run  back  out  of  hand. 

(2)  Fixed    to   the    Noseband.  —  Should   be  started  so 

long    that    it    only    comes     into    play    at    the 
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summit  of  the  chuck  and  gradually  may  be 
tightened.  This  is  the  best  form  of  mar- 
tingale, but  never  have  it  so  short  that  the  horse 
keeps  it  tight  the  whole  time.  Only  shorten 
it  as  the  head  carriage  improves  and  lowers. 

8.  Other  Special  Bits  for  Special  Cases. 

Always  merely  as  correctives  and  time  savers. 
{a)   The    Three   in  (9/2^.— Mounted  as  a  corrective  for 
over  bent  cases.     Why  ? 

Because : — 

1.  There  is  no  downward  pull  on  the  poll. 

2.  There    is    no    limit    to  your    power.     The    curb 

will  act  as  long  as  you  feel  the  rein.  He 
cannot  get  over  it.  He  will  only  get  relief  by 
pleasing  the  rider  and  carrying  the  head 
correctly,  when  the  rider  must  give.  We 
shall  in  time,  train  the  memory  and  muscles 
and  can  go  back  to  the  Army  bit.  But  it 
requires  very  careful  handling.  Be  careful 
not  to  keep  curb  pressure  on  permanently. 
Ride  with  the  bit  rein  in  one  hand  and  the 
bridoon  in  the  other. 

[b)  The  Martinez-De-Hoz.  —  V^xy  good  for  making 
a  stiff  jawed  old  horse  flex  and  mouth  the  bit.  Must  be 
handled   very  carefully. 

(<:)  The  Mohawk  has  a  rubber  bar  pivotting  from 
hooks  on  the  cheek  piece  above  the  bar  of  the  bit. 
When  the  bit  rein  is  pulled  this  rubber  bar  comes  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  forcing  the  horse  to  open  his  jaw 
and  flex.  A  severe  bit,  useful  on  horses  that  are  difficult 
to  flex.     Should  be  used  with  discretion. 

{a)  The  6^«^.— Mounted  to  help  to  keep  a  horse's 
head  up.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bit  is  not 
permanent)}-  pinching  the  corners  of  the  lips,  which  it  is 
very  liable  to  do  indeed. 
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9.  Remember  that  COMFORT  is  the  key  to  every 
mouth  and  that  with  a  loose  rein,  a  careful  diagnosis,  and 
a  little  ingenuity,  most  horses  can  be  made  pleasant  rides 
in  the  Army  bit.  Some  think  that  the  harder  the  horse 
pulls  the  severer  bit  he  must  have.  This  is  far  from 
being  so. 
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The  horse's  leap. 


JUMPING. 

Jumping. 

The  jump  consists  of  the  following  phases  : — 
(i)  The  raising  of  the  forehand. 

(2)  The  projection  of  the  body  off  the  ground  by 
the  action  of  the  hind  limbs. 

(3)  The  landing  and  getting  away  on  the  far  side  of 
the  fence. 

Taking  the  phases  in  the  above  order  :  — 

1.  As  the  horse  canters  up  to  the  fence  he  times 
himself  so  that  his  leading  leg  comes  down  at  the  point 
at  which  he  intends  to  take  off.  When  his  leading  leg  is 
on  the  ground  at  this  point  he  raises  his  forehand  by 
straightening  this  limb,  especially  the  fetlock  joint.  This 
sudden  straightening  of  the  limb  raises  his  forehand  into 
the  air  just  at  the  moment  his  hind  legs,  following  one 
another  at  a  short  interval,  reach  the  ground.  Up  to 
this  point  his  action  is  much  the  same  as  when  he  rears. 

2.  By  straightening  out  his  hind  limbs  he  projects 
his  whole  body,  of  which  the  forehand  is  already  off  the 
ground,  into  the  air. 

3.  He  comes  down  with  at  least  one  fore  limb  (often 
both)  extended  straight  down  in  front  of  him.  If  he 
only  straightens  out  one  fore  limb,  the  one  he  straightens 
is  the  one  on  which  he  intends  to  land.  -Whether  both 
legs  are  straightened  or  only  one,  he  lands  on  one  leg, 
not  on  both  simultaneously.  The  second  foreleg  comes 
down  later  than  and  in  front  of  the  landing  leg.  When 
the  second  foreleg  comes  down  he  raises  his  forehand 
by  straightening  this  limb  and  so  lifts  his  landing 
foreleg   off  the  ground.     The  hind  leg   on    the  side  of  the 
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landing  foreleg  then  comes  to  the  ground,  the  foot 
usually  falling  sUghty  in  front  of  the  foot  print  of  the 
forefoot  which  has  just  left  the  ground.  The  second 
foreleg  then  leaves  the  ground,  followed  on  to  the  ground 
in  a  similar  way  by  the  hind  foot  on  its  side. 

Just  before  the  second  hind  foot  comes  to  the  ground 
the  horse  is  supported  on  the  other  hind  foot,  the  other 
three  feet  being  in  the  air,  i.e.^  he  is  at  the  beginning  of 
a  stride  in  the  canter  or  gallop. 

Whether  he  '*  gets  way  "  from  the  fence  leading  with 
the  same  leg  as  that  with  which  he  led  coming  up  to  it 
depends  on  which  foreleg  he  has  chosen  to  land  on. 

If  he  lands  on  the  near  fore  he  will  "  get  way  "  from 
the  fence  with  the  off  fore  leading  and    vice  versa. 

Points  in  Connection  with  Jumping. 

1.  If  the  horse's  leading  leg  is  too  far  from  or 
too  close  to  the  fence  when  he  takes  off,  he  will  bungle 
the  jump.  He  must  therefore  regulate  the  length  of  his 
stride  coming  up  to  the  fence  so  as  to  take  off  at  the 
right  point.  A  clever  horse  will  do  this  and  put  in  a 
short  stride  to  correct  his  distance.  The  use  of  a  rider 
having  his  horse  collected,  so  that  he  can  time  him 
correctly  at  his  fence  is  apparent.  This  timing  requires 
constant  practice  by  man  and  horse. 

2.  When  a  horse  jumps  high  obstacles,  his  body 
being  long,  he  has  to  cover  a  considerable  width  as  well 
as  height.  For  a  high  fence  he  will  therefore  require  a 
certain  amount  of  speed.  The  faster  he  goes  the  greater 
the  amount  of  width  he  can  clear  by  reason  of  his  speed 
(the  old  piece  of  advice  ''  go  fast  at  water  ")  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  faster  he  goes,  the  more  weight  there  is 
on  his  forehand,  so  the  more  difficulty  he  has  in  raising 
it  for  a  jump  ;  hence  you  need,  in  jumping  high  timber, 
etc.,  to  regulate  your  pace  to  the  minimum  which  will 
carry  him  over  the  requisite  width. 
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In  jumping  water  and  wide  places  you  want  him 
sufficiently  collected  to  be  able  to  raise  his  forehand  to 
the  necessary  height  to  carry  him  over  this  width,  but 
otherwise  going  as  fast  as  possible. 

3.  When  the  horse  takes  off  he  has  to  raise  his  fore- 
hand. Leaning  the  body  forward  before  he  takes  off  puts 
more  weight  on  the  forehand  and  therefore  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  raise  it.     On  the  other  hand  : — 

(a)  The  rider's  body  is  brought  forward  so  that  the 
rider  can  keep  his  balance  and  avoid  interfer- 
inor  with   his   horse's    mouth.      If  he  does    not 
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bring  it  forward  ti7/  the  horse  actually  takes 
off^  he  is  not  putting  much  weight  on  his 
forehand  ;  but  he  should  avoid  bringing  it 
forward  too  soon, 
{b)  It  seems  to  put  the  weight  in  a  more  favourable 
position  for  the  propulsive  action  of  the  hind 
legs,  and  it  frees  the  loin  muscles. 

{c)  When  in  the  air  on  top  of  the  fence  it  tends  to 
tip  his  hind  legs  up  so  that  they  clear  the 
fence.  A  horse  touches  a  fence  behind  more 
often  than  in  front.  This  is  a  point  which 
chiefly  concerns  show  jumpers. 

4.  The  further  a  horse  brings  his  hind  feet  forward 
under  him  when  coming  up  to  a  fence  the  greater  the 
angle  to  the  ground  at  which  he  can  project  his  body 
into  the  air.  Also  the  higher  he  carries  his  head,  the 
further  back  his  weight  will  be  and  the  greater  will  be 
this  angle.  Therefore  to  jump  height  a  horse  must  be 
collected  and  balanced. 

5.  When  the  horse  lands,  he  again  has  to  raise  his 
forehand  to  get  away  from  the  fence.  Sitting  forward  at 
this  point  will  make  him  require  a  greater  efTort  to 
straighten  the  limb  which  raises  his  forehand.  The 
rider  should  therefore  sit  back-  when  -  landing  ta  help 
his  horse  to  get  away  quickly. 
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If  the  ground  Is  holding  or  the  rider  is  right  on  the 
horse's  neck,  the  delay  caused  thereby  in  raising  his 
forehand  and  getting  away  may  bring  the  hind  feet  into 
the  forefeet  before  they  are  out  of  the  way  :  an  over-reach 
may  be  the  result. 

6.  If  the  horse's  head  and  neck  are  bent  when  landing 
by  the  action  of  the  bit,  the  muscles  in  his  neck  which 
draw  his  forelegs  forward  will  not  be  able  to  act  properly 
in  getting  them  well  to  the  front.  Therefore  avoid 
jobbing  him  in  the  mouth,  and  get  your  hands  forward 
and  give  him  his  head  as  he  lands. 

A  horse  that  is  afraid  to  go  up  to  his  bit  or  which 
has  been  jobbed  in  the  mouth  by  his  rider  when  jumping, 
will,  if  he  jumps  at  all,  try  to  save  his  mouth  by  keeping 
his  weight  back  off  his  forehand,  and  will  land  on  all 
fours,  jarring  his  hocks  and  hind  limbs.  The  horse's  fore 
limbs  are  built  to  take  the  shock  of  landing  :  his  hind  limbs 
are  not. 

Avoid  the  mistake,  when  taking  a  ride,  of  bringing 
a  horse  back  and  making  him  jump  again  because  his  rider 
has  sat  badly,  bst  his  balance,  and  jobbed  him  in  the 
mouth.  If  you  send  him  over  again  with  reins  the  horse 
will  either  jump  awkwardly  and  be  jobbed  again  in  the 
mouth,  or  else  he  will  save  his  mouth  at  the  expense  of  his 
hocks.  You  are  punishing  the  horse  for  the  man's  mistake 
and  you  will  spoil  the  horse.  Instead,  send  him  over  once 
or  twice,  making  the  man  drop  his  reins.  This  will  correct 
the  man's  fault  and  restore   the  horse's  confidence. 

7.  Every  time  a  horse  jumps  he  has  to  project  his 
own  weight  and  that  of  his  rider,  some  1,200  lbs.  or  moie 
the  height  of  the  jump  into  the  air.  If  the  jump  is  big 
the  effort  which  his  projecting  muscles  have  to  make  is 
very  great, 

Think  of  the  strain  on  the  hocks  and  muscles  in 
jumping,  and  go  easy  with  a  young  green  horse. 
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If  yon  do  too  much  you  tire  their  muscles  and  sprain 
their  hocks— curbs,  spavins,  etc.,  etc.,  result. 

Bring  them  on  slowly  as  for  any  other  gymnastic 
exercise.  If  their  muscles  are  sore  and  tired  they  will 
refuse.  Train  their  muscles  up  for  this  as  for  any  other 
exercise. 

Jumping  is  excellent  for  tlie  man,  excellent  for 
developing  the  horse— but  go  sloivly.  It  is  just  as  bad  to 
jump  them  too  much  as  to  give  them  too  much  fast  work 
at  a  gallop,  though  the  ill  results  are  not  at  once  so 
apparent  and  take  longer  to   develop. 

If  you  have  a  horse  which  you  know  can  jump  show 
jumos,  don't  ruin  his  legs  and  his  temper  by  continually 
jumping  him  over  big  fences.  Get  his  muscles  in  trim 
and  keep  him  practised  by  jumping  over  small  fences, 
with  a  bigger  one  very  occasionally  and  not  more  than 
one  or  two  in  a  day.  Don't  think  that  to  train  a  show 
jumper  you  must  always  be  jumping  show  fences. 

Refusers. 

Refusals  may  be  due,  amongst  other  things,  to — 

(1)  Lack  of  confidence  in  the  horse  that  he  can  jump 
the  fence;  don't  put  him  at  a  big  fence  that  you  think 
he  will  refuse ;  train  him  up  gradually  and  give  him 
confidence. 

(2)  Rider  not  having  confidence — not  wanting  to 
jump.  This  very  soon  communicates  itself  to  the  horse. 
Cure  obvious — change  the  man. 

(3)  To  horse  having  been  jobbed  in  the  mouth,  or 
landed  on  his  hocks  from  fear  of  job  in  mouth,  in  previous 
j,umps.  Cure — get  his  confidence  back  over  smaJl  tences 
without  reins,  and  without  jobs  in  mouth. 

^  (4;  To  horse  having  bad  falls— loss  of  confidence 
and  loss  of  nerve,  as  in  a  man.  Cure— get  his  confidence 
and  nerve  back  by  degrees  over  small  fences. 
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(5)  To  horse  being  sore  and  overdone  in  jumping, 
though  no  lameness  apparent :  tired  muscles,  stiff  muscles, 
sore  muscles  and  joints:  incipient  splints,  etc  ,  and  incipient 
curbs  or  spavins.  Cure— rest  him  till  he  is  full  of  beans 
and  ready  to  jump  freely,  then  go  easy  and  slow. 

(6)  Not  physically  capable,  />.,  young,  green,  weak 
remount-  Cure— don't  jump  him  till  he  is  muscled  up  and 
strong  enough. 

Treatment  of  Refusers. 

Always  a  good  reason  for  refusing.  Don't  make  a 
young  horse  nappy  by  spurs  and  beating  him.  Try  and 
find  out  the  reason  and  put  it  right.  Canter  him  round 
over  a  small  bar  with  loose  reins,  etc.  If  you  can't 
see  any  reason  for  a  refusal  from  a  horse  which  has  up 
till  then  jumped  freely  and  well,  rest  him  a  few  days — 
probably  he  is  feeling  his  muscles  and  joints,  or  is  sore 
somewhere. 

When  a  horse  is  jobbed  in  the  mouth  by  his  rider 
DON'T  bring  him  back  and  make  him  do  it  again  with 
the  same  mutton  fists  on  the  reins — put  him  over  a  smaller 
jump,  man  dropping  his  reins.  DON'T  punish  the 
horse  for  the  man's  faults. 

When  a  horse  runs  out  at  a  fence  to  the  right,  bring 
him  back  round  to  the  LEFT,  not  the  right  ;  if  you  let 
him  go  round  to  the  right,  he  has  gone  the  way  he 
wanted  to  go,  not  the  way  you  wantedtogo,  and  has 
defeated  you.  Keep  his  head  to  the  fence  :  don't  let  him 
run  out  again.  A  horse  that  runs  out  at  a  jump  with 
wings  will  run  right  down  a  fence  in  the  hunting  field. 

When  you  have  had  an  obstinate  refusal,  make  much 
of  the  horse  when  you  do  get  him  to  go  over,  and  DON'T 
jump  him  again — take  him  straight  home.  He  obviously 
doesn't  want  to  jump — is  hating  it  —  let  him  see  that  by 
obeying  you  he  is  rewarded,  and  not  punished  by  being 
made  to  do  again  what  he  is  at  present  hating. 
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With  ordinary  battery  horses,  avoid  havinr^  jumps 
too  big.  A  narrow  deep  ditch,  quite  flat,  no  banks,  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  make  advanced  men  jump.  Make  tliem 
walk  their  horses  up  to  it  and  jump  them  off  their 
hocks  from  a  stand.  It  is  excellent  for  making  them 
use  their  legs. 

Make  certain  your  horses  will  jump  in  and  out  of 
nullahs,  cross  irrigation  cuts,  go  through  water  and  the 
many  other  natural  obstacles  they  meet. 

School  fences  are  all  very  well,  but  you  never  meet 
them  in  practice  in  this  country.  It  is  no  use  having  a 
horse  that  will  jump  5  foot  of  timber  if  he  won't  jump  a 
deep  crack  in  the  ground   4  foot  wide. 

Be  careful  about  using  the  expression  "  shorten  up 
your  reins."  It  is  ohen  wrongly  used  by  instructors  when 
what  they  really  mean  is  "get  hold  of  your  horse  by  the 
head"  or  "squeeze  your  horse  up  to  his  bit:  get  him 
between  your  hand  and  leg."  If  a  man  is  told  to  shorten 
up  his  reins,  he  is  apt  to  get  his  hands  right  forward  up 
the  horse's  neck  and  lean  his  body  forward.  This 
increases  the  chance  of  his  jobbinp-  the  horse  in  the  mouth 
besides  placing  him  so  that  he  can't  use  his  legs  pro- 
perly. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PACES  OF 
THE  HORSE. 


A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  paces  of  the  horse  is 
necessary  : — 

1.  So  as  to  be  able  to  get  the  best  out  of  him  and  be 
able  to  do  long  distances  on  him  with  least  fatigue  to 
horse  and  rider. 

2.  So  as  to  know  how  and  when  to  apply  the  aids. 

3.  So  as  to  be  able  to  train  him  properly  and  make 
him  handy  at  all  paces  and  on  either  rein. 

4.  So  as  to  know  how  to  avoid  over-working  a 
"gummy"  leg  and  diminish  the  ill-effects  of  old  sprains 
and  infirmities,  and  avoid  new  ones. 

Definitions. 

When  speaking  of  the  limbs  we  call — 

Near  fore  and  near  hind  ...   the  left  pair. 

Off  fore  and  off  hind...  ...   the  right  pair. 

Off  fore  and  near  hind  ...  the  right  diagonal. 

Near  fore  and  off  hind  ..,   the  left  diagonal. 

A  stride  is  the  distance  from  one  foot  print  of  any 
leg  to  the  foot-print  of  the  same  leg  when  it  next  comes 
down. 

A  step  is  when  one  foot  moves  forward  or  backward 
and  comes  to  the  ground  (or  when  two  feet  move  forward 
or  backward  and   come  to  the  ground  simultaneously). 

The  period  of  suspension  is  the  period  in  the  stride 
when  all  four  feet  are  off  the  ground  at  the  same 
time. 

The  "  time  "  of  a  pace  is  the  number  of  steps  in  each 
stride  of  that  pace. 
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The  word  "  support "  is  used  to  denote  the  fact  that 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  borne  by  the  h'mbs  mentioned, 
/.^.,  "  off  fore  support"  when  all  the  weic^ht  is  born  by 
the  off  fore. 

"  Left  pair  support  "  when  only  left  pair  of  feet  are 
on  the  ground  and  take  all  the  weight. 

'*  Right  diagonal  support  "  when  off  fore— near  hind 
are  on  the  ground  and  take  all  the  weight. 

Paces. 

The  walk  is  a  pace  of  "  four  time,  "  i.e.^  four  steps  go 
to  make  up  the  complete  stride  ;  the  limbs  move  respec- 
tively one  after  another,  i.e.^  starting  with  the  near  fore 
the  sequence  is — 

( 1 )  near  fore  ; 

(2)  off  hind ; 

(3)  off  fore  ; 

(4)  near  hind  ; 

Each  foot  moves  after  the  one  before  at  an  interval  of  about  half  the 
time  occupied  in  taking  one  step. 

The  result  is  that  in  a  walk  the  weight  is  supported  throughout  the  pace 
as  follows  (the  near  fore  leads). 

1.  Right  pair. 

2.  Right  diagonal. 

3.  Left  pair. 

4.  Left  diagonal. 

There  is  also  a  period  between  one  and  two  when  the  near  hind  is  also 
supporting  as  well  as  the  right  pair,  and  a  period  between  three  and  four  when 
the  off  hind  is  supporting  as  well  as  the  left  pair. 

It  is  a  slow  pace  which  places  least  strain  on  the 
horses  limbs.  There  are  never  less  than  two  and  some- 
times three  limbs  supporting  the  weight.  All  limbs  do 
the  same  amount  of  work.  The  feet  come  to  the  ground 
with  a  minimum  of  concussion.  Many  horses,  therefore, 
which  would  be  hopelessly  unsound  and  useless  as  trappers 
harness  horses,  or  riding  horses,  will  do  years  of  useful 
work  like  ploughing  and  carting  when  they  need  only 
move  at  a  walk. 
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so 
The  Trot. 

THE  TROT  is  a  pace  of  "  two  time,"  and  it  may  or 
may  not  have  a"  period  of  suspension,"  according-  as  it 
is  fast  or  slow. 

It  consists  of  the  forward  movement  in  turn  of  the 
two  diagonals,  2>.,  off  fore  and  near  hind  together,  and 
near  fore  and  off  hind  together.  We  therefore  get  a 
''  right  diagonal  support  "  and  a  "  left  diagonal  support  '' 
alternately. 

At  a  slow  trot  there  is  no  "  period  of  suspension,"  but 
at  a  fast  trot  there  is  a  well  marked  one  between  each 
diagonal  support,  and  the  faster  the  trot  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  period  of  suspension  becomes. 

The  trot  is  the  best  pace  for  a  horse  which  has  to 
travel  long  distances  and  get  over  the  ground  quickly 
because. — 

(i)  He  can  go  from  y-S  miles  an  hour  at  a  trot  with- 
out great  effort  (at  a  greater  speed  than  this  the  pace 
develops  into  a  "  flying  trot "  which  is  much  faster  than 
the  collected  trot,  puts  more  weight  on  the  forehand,  and 
therefore  requires  a  great  effort  and  produces  fatigue 
out    of  all  proportion  to  the  extra  distance  covered). 

(2)  Each  diagonal  does  an  equal  amount  of  work, 
and,  if  the  horse  is  properly  balanced,  each  limb  does  an 
equal  amount  of  work.  No  one  leg  should  therefore  tire 
more  than  another. 

(3)  The  weight  of  the  horse  and  rider  is  supported  by 
two  legs  simultaneously,  2.^.,  by  each  diagonal  alternately. 
(In  the  canter  and  gallop  we  will  see  that  one  leg  has  to 
take  all  the  weight  at  one  period  of  the  pace.) 

(4)  The  support  is  diagonal  and  is  therefore  more 
stable.    (In  the  amble  the  support  is  a  "  pair  support.") 

Compared  to  the  walk,  the  trot  produces  more 
concussion  and  jar  in  the  legs. 


Fig   66  —Beginning  of  righi  diagona 


■"ig   bs.  -End  vf  left  diagonal 


Fig.  67— End  of  right  diagonal. 


Ordinary  trot. 
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Also  it  places  more  wcic^ht  on  the  forelec^s.  (The 
faster  the  pace  at  which  a  horse  has  to  p^o  the  more  he 
must  ^et  his  weight  on  to  his   forehand.) 

It  is  therefore  much  more  likely  to  accentuate  and 
bring  out  unsoundness  than  the  walk. 

"  Sitting  dozun''  and  "  Rising''  at  tJit  tiot. 

The  difference  between  "sitting  down"  and  "rising" 
is  that  when  sitting  down  the  rider  bumps  up  and  down 
in  the  saddle  with  each  step,  i.e.,  as  each  diagonal  comes  to 
the  ground  ;  whereas  in  *'  rising  "  he  rises  and  comes  down 
into  the  saddle  on  the  same  diagonal  each  stride. 

In  "sitting  down"  each  diagonal  in  turn  does 
the  same  work  in  throwing  him  up  and  takes  the 
same  concussion  as  he  comes  down  ;  in  rising  only 
one  diagonal  does  the  work  of  throwing  him  up  and 
he  comes  down  as  the  feet  of  this  diagonal  come  down  ; 
this  diagonal  therefore  does  more  work  than  the  other  at 
every  stride,  and  also  takes  the  concussion  when  he  bumps 
the  saddle. 

''Sitting  dovvn "  except  at  a  slow  "hound  jog" 
is  very  fatiguing  to  the  man  and  is  also  fatiguing 
to  the  horse  because  the  man  does  not  conform  to 
the  movement.  Both  are  jarred  and  out  of  rhythm. 
Rising  on  the  other  hand  is  much  less  tiring  to  the  man 
and  does  not  jar  the  horse.  But  unless  the  man  occa- 
sionally changes  the  diagonal  which  throws  him  up,  so 
as  to  make  each  diagonal  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
the  diagonal  which  does  most  work  will  tire  first:  he  will 
he  riding  a  horse  with  two  tired  limbs  and  two  compara- 
tively fresh  ones. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  to  change  diagonals  at  a  trot  with  a 
little  practice  ;  either  by  bumping  one  step,  or  standing 
in  the  stirrups  one  step. 

The  use  of  being  able  to  rise  on  either  pair  at  will  is 
obvious    when   riding   a  horse  that  has  a  '•  gummy "    leg 
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which  it  is  necessary  to  save,  and  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated by  riding  a  slightly  lame  horse.  The  lameness 
will  be  more  or  less  pronounced  according  to  the  diagonal 
the  rider  rises  or  comes  down  on. 

For  long  distance  riding  the  use  of  being  able  to 
change  diagonals  at  will  is  obvious. 

It  is  also  important  in  training  young  horses,  polo 
ponies,  etc.  The  horse  on  which  the  rider  constantly 
rises  on  the  same  diagonal  is  apt  to  become  *'  one  sided." 

Changing  diagonals,  with  practice,  rests  the  man  as 
much  as  the  horse  on    long  distances. 

Trotting  on  the  same  diagonal  for  a  long  distance 
is  tiring  to  the  loin  muscles    on  one  side. 

Ambling  or  Pacing, 

The  amble  is  a  pace  of  two  time,  with  a  period 
of  suspension   if  the  speed    is  sufficient. 

It  consists  of  the  alternate  forward  movement  of  the 
right  and  left  pairs  of  legs. 

As  a  pace  it  has  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
trot  except  that  the  support  is  a  "pair  support"  instead 
of  a  "diagonal   support." 

It  has  the  advantage  over  the  trot  of  being  very  com- 
fortable for  the  rider,  who  hardly  moves  in  the  saddle. 
The    question  of  •'  rising"  does  not  come  in. 

It  is  a  very  uncommon  pace  among  the  horses  met 
with  in  the  army. 

The  Canter. 

The  Canter  is  a  pace  of  three  time.  The  foot  falls 
are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Near  fore  leading, — 

(1)  Off  hind; 

(2)  Off  fore  and  near  hind  (sometimes   the  off 

fore  slightly  precedes  the  near  hind) ; 


Fig.  131  Support  on  Off  Hind  (ist  TimeV.  FJg.  131. 


Fig.  15^  Right  Diagooal  {2nd  Time^  Fig.  t54k 


fig-  '35-  Suppof!  on  Near  Fore  (^rd  Time).  Fig.  136. 


Canter  without  suspension  of  heavy  draught  horse. 


Fig,  !3»  Support  ofl  Off  Hiftd  (1st  Ti!tre>.  F»g.  J3*. 


F%  ijjv  Right  Diagonal  («Jtd  Time).  Pig.  »3* 


Ftg.  135.  Snppor!  on  Near  Pore  (3rd  Titne)  Fig.  136. 


Canter  without  suspension  of  heavy  draught  horse. 
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(3)  Near  fore. 
(b)  Off  fore  leading. — 
(i)  Near  hind  ; 

(2)  Near    fore    and     off  hind   (sometimes    the 

near    fore    slightly     precedes    the      off 
hind.); 

(3)  Off  fore. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  a  period  of  suspension 
between  3  and  i. 

Whether  there  is  or  not  depends  on  the  speed  of  the 
canter  and  the  activity  of  the  horse.  With  a  heavy  draught 
horse  there  would  be  no  period  of  suspension  :  with  an 
ordinary  riding  horse  there  would.  The  faster  the  pace 
the  more  pronounced  the  period  of  suspension. 

The  foreleg  which  does  not  belong  to  the  diao-onal 
support  is  known  as  the  "  leading  foreleg,"  i.e.,  near 
fore  in  (a),   off  fore  in  (b)* 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  canter 
require  noting  : — 

(i)  If  a  horse  is  turned  to  the  left  when  he  is  leading 
with  the  off  fore  he  is  liable  to  put  his  off  fore  across  his 
near  fore,  and  when  the  near  fore  comes  forward  it  will 
strike  into  the  off  fore  and  he  will  probably  comedown 

A  horse  should  therefore  lead  with  the  near  fore  when 
turning  to  the  left  and  with  the  off  fore  when  turning  to 
the  right,  and  should  be  trained  to  make  the  change  auto- 
matically when  he  gets  the  indication  to  turn. 

(2)  The  terms  "off  fore-off  hind  leading "  or  ''near 
fore-near  hind  leading"  are  somewhat  misleading;  the 
footfalls  are  "  off*  fore  "  followed  by  "near  hind  "  or  *'  near 
fore"  followed  by  "near  hind." 

The  term  "off"  fore-off"  hind  leading  "  would  be  more 
accurately  expressed  "  off"  {ojp  leading  front  pair— off  hinci 
leading  hind  pair." 
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(3)  If  you  want  a  horse  to  change  his  leading  leg  at 
a  canter  you  must  make  him  do  so  when  he  can  change 
the  leading  foreleg  and  the  leading  hind  leg  at  the  same 
time.  He  can  change  his  leading  foreleg  when  both 
forelegs  are  off  the  ground,  and  he  can  change  the  lead- 
ing hind  leg  when  both  hind  legs  are  off  the  ground  :  but 
he  can  only  change  both  simultaneously  when  all  four 
feet  are  off  the  ground,  i.e.,  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pension. We  must  therefore  apply  the  aids  for  the 
change  just  before  the  period  of  suspension,  i.e..,  when  his 
leading  foreleg  is  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  very  common  fault  to  see  a  horse  first  change 
only  in  front,  then,  after  strong  application  of  the  leg, 
change  behind  ss  well.  The  slower  the  pace  the  more 
likely  this  is  to  happen,  because  the  less  pronounced  is 
the  period  of  suspension.  The  fact  that  the  heavy  horse 
has  no  period  of  suspension  explains  why  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  pull  him  up  to  a  trot  before  it  is  possible 
to  change   his    leading  legs   properly. 

(4)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  is  taken  at  one  period  of  the  pace  on  the  leading 
foreleg.  The  leading  foreleg  will  therefore  do  more  work 
and  tire  more  quickly   than  the  other. 

For  this  reason,  unless  the  leading  leg  is  continually 
changed,  the  canter  is  a  tiring  pace  for  the  horse  and 
not  suitable  for  long  distances.  It  places  considerable 
jar  and  strain  on  the  leading  leg,  and  also  on  the  hind 
leg  on  the  same  side,  which  is  the  one  which  is  brought 
forward  each  stride  and  which  does  most  of  the  propul- 
sion. You  will  notice  how  quickly  a  green  unfit  horse, 
when  given  a  good  fast  canter  or  gallop,  begins  changing 
his  leading  leg  of  his  own  accord,  as  he  tires  on  each  pair 
in  turn  and  wants  to  rest  them. 

The  strain  which  the  leading  foreleg  has  to  stand 
increases  with  the  pace,  PVom  this  we  can  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  horses  for  fast  work  should  have  sounci 
fore  limbs. 
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Fig-  I57. 
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Fig    160. 
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Fast  gallop 


Fig.  164 
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Fig   168 
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Fig    17a  Fig.  in- 

Fast  gallop— (continued). 
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(5)  The  fact  that  the  leading  hind  leg  is  brought 
forward  in  advance  of  the  other  causes  a  sight  displace- 
ment of  the  quarters  towards  this  side  at  each  stride.  If 
the  head  is  bent  away  from  the  leading  leg,  this  displace- 
ment becomes  excessive  and  the  horse  canters  on  "  two 
tracks"  instead  of  straight.  To  counteract  this  tendency 
the  rider  should  bend  the  horse's  head  slightly  towards 
the  leading  leg  or  at  any  rate  be  careful  fo  see  that  it  is 
not  bent  away  from  it. 

The  Gallop. 

The  canter  merges  imperceptibl\^  into  the  gallop  — the 
fast  canter  becomes  a  gallop.  It  becomes  a  pace  of  four 
time.  In  the  gallop  when  the  near  fore  leads  the  near 
hind  comes  to  the  ground  before  the  off  fore,  whereas  in 
the  canter  the  off  fore  and  near  hind  come  to  the  ground 
simultaneously.  The  period  of  suspension  is  more  pro- 
nounced. With  these  exceptions  the  gallop  is  practically 
the  same  pace  as  the  fast  canter  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  it. 


NOTES  ON  BALANCE,  FLEXIONS, 
AND  COLLECTION. 


Balance. 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  properly  balanced  when  his 
weight  (or  if  mounted,  his  weight  and  that  of  his  rider 
combined)  is  so  distributed  between  his  forehand  and  hind 
quarters  and  his  muscles  are  so  developed  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  respond  to  his  rider  instantly  and 
effectively  in  any  manner  required.  This  distribution  of 
weight  places  approximately  equal  loads  on  his  fore  and 
hind  legs. 

The  results  of  having  a  horse  properly  balanced 
are :  — 

(i)  The  weight  is  so  distributed  that  the  horse  can 
use  both  his  forehand  and  hind  quarters  with  freedom 
and  energy. 

(2)  He  can  easily  bring  his  hocks  under  him  when 
asked  to  do  so,  and  can  lighten  his  forehand  and  get 
back  on  his  hocks. 

(3)  He  will  be  light  in  hand  and  will  answer  the 
pressure  of  the  bit  more  readily  because  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  do  so,  and  because  his  head  is  in  the  best  position 
for  the  bit  to  act  efficiently  on  the  bars  of  his  mouth. 

A  horse  which  carries  his  head  low  is  always  heavy  in  hand,  because  he 
puts  all  his  weight  on  his  forehand  :  but  he  is  not  necessarily  hard  in  the 
mouth.  You  cannot  tell  what  his  mouth  is  really  like  until  you  get  him  to 
go  with  his  head  and  neck  up  and  his  weight  back  off  his  forehand.  The 
cure  for  a  horse  which  is  heavy  in  hand  is  not  a  severe  bit,  but  a  course  of 
training  and  exercises  to  improve  his  balance. 

(4)  He  will  save  the  wear  and  tear  to  the  forelegs 
to  which  a  horse  heavy  in[front  is  specially  liable. 
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(5)  He  will  carry  his  own  weight  and  that  of  his 
rider  with  much  less  fatigue  to  both.  A  well  balanced 
horse  does  not  tire  nearly  so  quickly  as  one  that  is  heavy 
in  front. 

The  horse  when  in  a  state  of  nature  spends  about 
1 8  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  grazing  off  the  ground  : 
he  therefore  tends  naturally  to  be  heavy  in  front. 

Compare  a  horse  with  a  goat  whicli  spends  most  of  its  time  browsing 
off  trees  and  plants  higher  than  its  head  ;  the  ease  with  which  a  goat  stands 
up  on  its  hind  legs  shows  how  light  it  is  in  front  compared  to  a  horse  or 
other  glazing  animals. 

Very  few  horses  are  naturally  perfectly  balanced 
and  the  weight  of  the  rider  on  their  back  increases  the 
tendency  to  be  heavy  in  front.  The  ordinary  artillery 
horse  is  almost  invariably  heavy  in  front  when  he  comes 
as   a  remount. 

One  of  the  principle  objects  in  view  in  training  a 
remount  is  the  improvement  of  his  balance. 

This  is  attained  by  the  raising  of  the  carriage  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  by  fining  down  his  forehand  and 
increasing  the  power  of  his  loins,  quarters  and  hocks  by 
a  properly  regulated  course  of  what  are  really  gymnastic 
exercises  both  in  the   riding  school  and  outside. 

Raising  his  head  and  neck  brings  the  weight  further 
back,  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  so  that  the  weight  is 
more  equally  divided  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

By  judicious  exercises  during  his  period  of  training 
the  muscles  of  tlie  horse's  neck,  loins,  and  quarters  can  be 
so  developed  that  he  can  carry  his  head  without  effort 
in  the  best  position  that  his  conformation  will  allow  :  any 
horse  can  be  greatly  improved  in  balance,  though  he  may 
never  become  perfect. 

Appearance  of  a  well  balanced  horse  : — 
(i)   His  nose    should   be    about  on    a    level   with    the 
top  of  his  withers* 
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(2)  The  line  of  his  neck  from  pole  to  withers  should 
be  a  gradual   convex   curve. 

(3)  The  muscles  on  each  side  of  his  withers,  neck, 
and  loins,  should  be  well  developed. 

(4)  The  lines  of  his  face,  looked  at  from  the  side 
in  profile,  should  make  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees 
with  the  ground  line.  In  this  position  the  bit  acts 
on    the    bars     of   the  mouth  to  the  best  advantage. 

(5)  When  he  is  halted  a  plumb  line  dropped  from 
the  point  of  his  buttocks  should  pass  approximately 
through  the  points  of  his  hocks  and  the  rear  of  his 
hind  fetlock  joints.  His  forelegs  should  be  perpen- 
dicular. 

p  lexions. 

When  a  horse  is  in  motion  his  fore  limb  is  drawn 
forward  and  upward  by  certain  muscles  of  the  neck,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  ''  levator  humeri."  This  muscle 
is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  middle  of  the  humerus 
bone  and  at  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  first  four  vertebra  of  the  neck.  The  straighter  the 
horse's  neck  the  more  his  fore  limb  is  drawn  to  the 
front  at  each  stride  when  the  muscles  contract,  and  the 
higher  his  head  the  more  his  fore  limb  is  drawn  upwards. 
So  that  by  raising  a  horses  head  and  making  him  bend 
his  neck  at  the  pole,  we  make  his  action  more  lofty 
and  shorten  the  forward  reach  of  his  stride,  besides 
moving  his  weight  back  off  his  forehand. 

(Note.— The  reason  why  race  horses  are  galloped 
and  raced  in  snaffles  and  not  double  bridles,  is  that  m  a 
snaffle  they  can  get  their  necks  straight  out,  their  being 
no  bit  acting  on  the  bars  of  the  mouth  to  restrain  and  bend 
them  ;  and  so  they  can  develop  the  length  of  their  stride 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Length  of  stride  and  a  fast  pace  are 
what  are  wanted  in  a  race,  not  handiness.) 
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The  process  known  as  a  ''direct  flexion"  con- 
sists in  : — 

(i)  Raising  the  horse's  head  by  the  action  of  the 
snaffle.  (When  practising  it  dismounted  the  snaffle  is 
also  used   to  draw  the  horse  forward.) 

(2)  Making  him  bend  his  neck  at  the  pole  and  relax 
his  lower  jaw  by  applying  the  pressure  of  the  bit  on  the 
bars  of  the  mouth,  while  at  the  same  time. — 

(3)  Impelling  him  forward  by  the  action  of  the  legs, 
if  mounted,  or  whip,  if  dismounted.  (For  teaching  flexions 
see  A.T.,  Vol.  i,  Sec.  79,  and  Cavalry  Training,  Vol.  i, 
Section  92.) 

By  making  a  horse  flex  properly  we  gain  the  follow- 
ing objects  : — 

(a)  We  can  regulate  his  balance  by  raising  his  head 
and  neck  and  bringing  them  back  towards  his 
centre  of  gravity. 

(d)  By  making  him  raise  his  head  and  bend  his  neck 
at  the  pole  we  can  alter  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  particularly  the  "  levator 
humeri,"  so  as  to  regulate  the  forward  and 
upward  movement  of  the  fore  limb,  i.e.,  we 
can  regulate  the  length  of  his  stride  and  make 
his  action  more  lofty. 

{c)  We  teach  him  to  give  to  the  bit  by  bending  his 
head  at  the  pole  and  just  behind  it,  and 
not  by  bending  his  whole  neck.  He  learns 
to  carry  his  head  lightly  and  gracefully  at  the 
end  of  a  neck  which  remains  in  the  axis  of 
his  body  ;  we  do  not  get  "  a  heavy  head  and 
a  slack  neck,"  or  a  horse  that  is  "rubber- 
necked "  or  "  over-bent." 

(d)  We  make  him  light  in  the  mouth  by  teaching 
him  to  relax  and  give  his  jaw  to  the  bit. 
With  a  horse  that  flexes  perfectly  the  slightest 
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pressure  of  the  bit  on  the  bars  of  his  mouth 
makes  him  first  give  his  jaw  and  then  draw 
in  his  head  and  raiss  his  head  and  neck  : 
which  in  turn  makes  him  shorten  his  stride 
and  bring  his  weight  back.  No  horse  can 
have  a  perfect  mouth  unless  he  flexes  pro- 
j)eiiy. 

Lateral  flexions  have  the  same  object  in  view  as 
Direct  Flexions  and  are  intended  to  achieve  the  same 
results  during  changes  of  direction  as  direct  flexions  do 
when  moving  straight  to  the  front.  The  difference  in 
execution  is  that  in  lateral  flexions  the  snaffle  is  used 
to  bend  the  head  to  right  or  left  at  the  pole  as  well  as  to 
raise  it. 

Note. 

A  very  efficient  double  bridle  for  teaching  flexions  can  be  mads  by  using 
the  ordinary  watering  bit  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  harness  head- 
collar,  headstall,  and  universal  bit.  The  watering  bit  is  put  on  in  the  same 
way  as  the  snaffle  of  an  officer's  parade  bridle.  In  many  cases  the  leather 
keeper  for  the  snaffle  will  be  found  already  sewn  on  to  the  head-collar,  but 
if  not  it  can  be  very  easily  made  up  by  the  saddler.  Once  a  horse  has  been 
properly  balanced  and  taught  to  flex  readily  and  correctly  in  a  double  bridle 
he  will  do  so  perfectly  in  an  ordinary  universal  bit  without  any  snaffle. 

Collection. 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  collected  at  any  particular  pace, 
when  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  balance  that  he  can  do 
instantly,  in  response  to  the  aids  he  has  been  taught,  and 
without  effort  or  fatigue,  every  movement  required  at 
that  pace. 

Perfect  collection  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  the  riding 
school  training  of  a  first  class  troop  horse,  draught  horse 
charger,  pigsticker,  polo  pony,  or  hunter.  It  can  only 
be  attained  in  perfection  by  perfect  flexions  from 
a  perfectly  balanced  horse.  It  is  the  product  of  free 
forward  movement  in  response  to  the  aids,  balance,  and 
flexions. 
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As  an  example  of  the  uses  of  collectiun,  take  jumpinj^, 
You  cannot  •*  time  "  a  horse  at  a  fence  and  make  him 
take  off  wliere  )'ou  want  him  to,  unless  you  can  collect 
him  and  reo-ulate  the  length  of  his  stride  coming  up  to  it. 

Collecting  a  horse  is  really  regulating  his  balance  to 
suit  the  particular  movement  which  you  are  going  to 
ask  him  to  do.  You  must  first  close  your  legs  and  press 
him  up  on  to  his  bit,  then  feel  the  bit  so  that  he  raises 
his  head  and  neck,  shortens  his  stride,  and  gets  his  weight 
back  on  to  his  hocks  to  the  extent  you  require  for  this 
movement.  A  collected  horse  is  like  a  spring  compressed 
between  the  rider's  hands  and  legs. 

Balance  and  Collection  Applied  to  Draught  Horses. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  time  spent  on  improv- 
ing the  balance  and  collection  of  a  [draught  horse  is 
time  wasted. 

In  many  cases  horses  are  put  into  draught  as  soon 
as  they  will  go  quietly  with  a  man  on  their  back  at  a  walk 
or  trot  :  that  is,  in  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  from  the  depot  as  raw  green  remounts. 
The  fact  that  this  can  be  done  with  quiet  horses,  and  that 
they  will  very  soon  go  in  draught  in  a  certain  sort  of  way, 
is  no  argument  for  skimping  their  training  in  peace, 
when  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  spend  on  it.  In  war-time 
it  is  different.  You  do  not  cease  training  a  riding  horse 
merely  because  he  will  go  quietly  with  a  man  on  his 
back  ;  training  for  a  draught  horse  is  just  as  important. 

All  the  arguments  in  favour  of  balance  and  collection 
in  riding  horses  apply  equally  to  draught  horses,  even 
though  the  same  standard  can  seldom  be  reached  as  with 
cavalry  horses,  owing  to  difference  in  conformation. 

Because  a  draught  horse  has  to  be  able  to  throw  his 
weight  into  the  collar  when  necessary,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  should  be  always  overweighted  on  his  forehand. 
He  must  be  able  to  get  back  on  his  hocks  and  balance 
and  collect  himself,  if  he  is  to  be  handy  in  a  team :  otherwise 
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his  driver  cannot  keep  him  out  of  draught,  turn  him,  and 
halt  him  quickly  and  easily.  Remember  that  a  driver  has 
to   control  two  horses,  instead  of  only   one. 

Besides  the  question  of  handiness,  a  horse  which 
always  has  excessive  weight  on  his  forehand  will  tire 
much  more  quickly  than  one  that  can  bring  his  weight  back 
off  his  forehand  when   he  is  not  using  it  in  the  collar. 

A  cavalry  troop  horse  gets  his  weight  forward  when 
he  is  "  all  out  "  in  a  charge,  but  that  is  no  argument  against 
his  being  capable  of  lightening  his  forehand  and  getting 
back  on  his  hocks  when  he  is  wanted  to. 

A  course  of  training  to  give  him  balance  and  collec- 
tion is  to  a  remount  what  physical  training  and  setting 
up  drill  are  to  a  recruit.  Besides  making  him  active  and 
handy,  it  develops  his  muscles  and  improves  his  health, 
condition,  and  staying  power  :  he  is  better  able  to  stand 
the  hardships  of  active  service,  does  not  lose  condition 
easily,  and  regains  it  more  quickly  when  lost. 


"TIMING." 


Timing  is  the  art  o(  presenting  an  obstacle  to  a  horse 
balanced,  collected,  and  so  placed  that  he  can  jump  off  his 
hocks  and  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

There  are  three  very  good  reasons  for  timing  a 
horse  at  a  fence. 

1.  You  get  the  best  out  of  him   with   a  minimum 

exertion  from  him,  if  correctly  timed. 

2.  (a)  The    old    horse    who    arrives    wrong    at    a 

jump  will  try  to  put  himself  right,  but 
he  will  not  do  so  until  his  last  stride 
before  jumping,  so  frequently  spoiling 
his  jump. 

(d)  The  young  horse  who  arrives  wrong 
will  either  refuse  or  fall  or  at  best 
scramble  over  it  very  badly,  jump- 
ing off  his  forehand  and  probably 
frightening  himself  and  so  retarding 
his  training. 

3.  It  is    much    easier    for  a   rider    to    be   with   his 

horse,  if  he  has  correctly  timed  him. 

By  timing  a  horse  correctly,  we  put  him  in  stride  for 
his  jump  someway  away  from  it.  We  do  it  by  bringing 
our  horse  to  some  point  from  which,  by  taking  three 
natural  strides,  he  will  arrive  at  the  best  take-oft  spot  for 

that   particular   jump,    still    balanced     and    collected 

three  strides,  because  that  is  the  easiest  number  for  most 
men  and  most  horses.  This  first  point  we  aim  for  is 
known  as  the  "  slipping"  point. 
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"  Slipping  "  is  not  throwing  the  reins  at  the  horse, 
but  rather  allowing  him  to  go  away  from  the  legs  :  he  has 
been  held  in  up  to  this  point,  absolutely  between  hand 
and  leg — if  on  arrival  at  this  point  we  feel  we  are  right  we 
let  him  go — if  we  feel  we  have  misjudged  the  whole 
business,  we  have  still  the  last  three  paces  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  in — we  can  either  drive  the  horse  with  our 
legs,  so  making  him  increase  his  stride,  or  by  taking  a 
pull  we  can  shorten  the  first,  or  possibly  the  first  two, 
strides:  in  either  case  still  arriving  right  on  the  third 
stride,  or  again  we  may  be  able  to  make  him  cover  the 
distance  in  two  strides  instead  of  three,  by  driving  him,  or 
we  may  be  able  to  make  him  take  four  shorter  strides 
instead  of  the  three  originally  intended. 

It  must  again  be  emphasised  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  collected  at  the  "  slipping  ''  point :  the  horse  must 
be   collected  at    the  take-off  point  as  well. 

The  great  thing  in  timing  is  to  make  up  your  mind 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  and  do  it. 

Timing  requires  much  practice  on  different  horses 
before  you  will  acquire  the  happy  knack  of  knowing, 
yards  away  from  the  jump,  whether  your  horse  is  ''  right  " 
or  "  wrong."  As  it  gives  such  wonderful  results  it  is 
worth  all  the  time  and  patience  devoted  to  it. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  intended  as  a  rough 
illustration  for  an  average  horse  and  an  average  jump. 

"  S  "—is  the  slipping  point. 

"  AA  " — is  the  take-off  point.  There  is  always  a 
margin,  which  margin  decreases  as  the  jump  gets  higher. 
The  size  of  the  margin  is  not  affected  by  the  pace  at 
which  the  horse  is  moving,  but  the  faster  a  horse  is 
going  the  further  from  the  jump  will  the  centre  of  the 
margin  be.  For  an  average  jump  at  an  average  pace 
the  margin  will  be  about  3  feet  wide,  and  its  centre  will 
be  about   4^6"    from    the  bottom  of  the  Jump.     Therefore 
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the    point    of  slip  will  be  about  30  feet  from  the  jump    as 
explained  by  the  diagram  below  : — 
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SHOW  JUMPING 


There  are  four  methods  used  in  show  jumping. 

(i)  Complete  collection  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
the  point  nearest  to  the  jump  in  the  '*  margin  of  take-off"* 
being  chosen  to  take-off  from.  There  is  no  point  of 
slip ;  the  rider  does  all  the  work. 

(2)  Correct  presentation  and  timing,  allowing  a 
certain  margin  for  the  take-off,  the  horse  doing  half  the 
work  and  the  rider  doing  half. 

(3)  Balance  obtained,  and  rough  timing  a  good  way 
away  from  the  fence. 

(4)  Balance  obtained,  the  rest  left  entirely  to  the  horse. 
Of  these  (i)  is  the  most    difficult  though    possibly  the 

most  ideal.  It  requires  literally  years  of  hard  work  ;  in 
fact  it  takes  at  least  two  years  to  see  any  result  at  all.  It 
requires  the  right  temperament  in  the  horse,  and  this  may 
not  even  last  through  the  training  period.  It  requires 
remarkably  fine  horsemanship.  Hardly  one  man  in  a 
thousand  can  do  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  sound  pro- 
position to  teach  to  the  ordinary  man  or  ordinary  horse. 

(2)  Is  a  much  quicker  method  and  can  be  done  by 
any  good  horseman.  It  requires  far  less  training,  and  a 
lesser  degree  of  collection.  It  is  the  method  used  by 
nearly  all  the  leading  English  Show  Jumpers,  and  is 
explained  under  the  heading  "  Timing." 

(3)  is  merely  a  variation  of  (4).  Both  are  extensively 
practised  by  Continental  performers,  it  being  argued  that 
if  the  horse  is  never  timed,  he  learns  to  time  himself  The 
weak  point  in  this  argument  is  explained  under  the  head- 
ing "  Timing  "  2  (a), 

*  See  *'  Timing  "  for  explanation  of  margin  of  take-off. 


RIDING  SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 


In  the  notes  on  "  System  of  Instruction  "  great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  instructor  must  think  out  and 
prepare  his  lesson  beforehand,  arranging  it  to  suit  the 
state  of  trainini^  of  his  men  and  horses,  using  exercises  to 
correct  their  faults  and  make  their  progress  constant, 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  introduce  something  new 
each  day  to  keep  their  interest  up. 

The  object  of  the  following  notes  is  to  give  instructor 
some  help  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  exercises  for  any 
particular  ride,  and  avoiding  monotony. 

The  object  of  every  riding  school  exercise  is  either 
the  education  of  the  rider  or  the  education  of  the  horse- 
Some  are  useful  only  in  the  education  of  the  rider,  some 
are  just  as  useful  in  the  education  of  both. 

Before  any  exercise  is  carried  out  the  instructor 
should  give  a  short  explanation  of  its  object  and  uses. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  get  the  best  value 
out  of  any  exercise  the  ideal  arrangement  is  for  the  man 
who  is  being  educated  to  have  a  trained  horse  and  for  the 
horse  who  is  being  educated  to  have  a  trained  rider.  This 
arrangement  is  not  always  possible  at  present,  but  the 
nearer  it  can  be  approached  the  better  and  quicker  will 
be  the  results.  Old  horses  are  improved  and  kept  up  to 
standard  by  an  annual  course  of  riding  school-  just  as 
much  as  men  are. 

As  soon  as  the  progress  of  man  and  horse  allow  of  it, 
all  exercises  under  heading  3  below,  should  be  frequently 
practised  independently  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
ride,  otherwise  the  men  are  apt  to  become  "  passengers  " 
and'the  horses  to  acquire  bad  habits  and  disinclination  to 
work  on  their  own  away  from  other  horses. 
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All  the  exercises  should  be  freely  practised  in  the 
open  and  not  only  inside  the  four  walls  of  the  school  or 
manege. 

Work  without  stirrups  should  last  only  a  short  time 
to  begin  with  and  increase  gradually.  When  the  man's 
muscles  are  tired  and  he  cannot  use  them  effectively,  it 
only  does  harm  to  make  him  continue  without  stirrups. 
Two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time  is  enough  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course;  while  at  the  end  he  should  be  able  to  do 
from  Mo  J  of  an  hour  without  undue  fatigue. 

PART  I. 
Exercises  for  the  Man. 

These  may  be  divided  under  four  heads  : — 

1.  Exercises  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  certain 
of  his  muscles,  relax  them,  and  supple  him  generally. 

2.  Exercises  to  teach  him  to  hold  on  and  keep  ,his 
correct  position  in  the  saddle :  to  develop  his  gripping 
muscles  and  improve  his  balance :  and  to  make  him 
capable  of  using  his  hands  independently  of  his  legs  or 
in  harmony  with  them  as  required. 

3.  Exercises  to  teach  him  how  to  employ  the  proper 
aids  for  the  control  of  the  horse,  so  that  he  can  make  him 
do  whatever  he  wants  him  to. 

4.  Exercises  to  develop  his  quickness,  confidence 
nerve,  and  determination. 

The  exercises  under  (i)and('2;  belong  to  the"  passive  " 
stao-e  of  riding  and  should  be  used  during  the  first  30 
lessons  of  recruits'  course,  sec.  46,  A.  T.,  Vol.  i  :  those 
under  head  (i)  being  suitable  for  the  first  15  lessons. 

They  should  be  continued  to  a  certain  extent  through- 
out the  whole  training  and  interspersed  among  the  other 
exercises  when  the  recruit  becomes  more  advanced.  But 
the  recruits  first  30  lessons  should  be  almost  entirely 
taken  up    with  them.     They  are   intended  to  givQ  him  the 
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firm  seat  and  balance  which  are  the  ground  work  of  his 
training  in  equitation,  and  without  which  he  cannot  profi 
from  the  exercises  under  head  ( 
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The  exercises  under  head  (3)  helong  to  the  stage  when 
the  recruit  is  learning  -'active"  riding,  from  the  30th  to 
80th  lessons  in  the  recruits'  course. 

The  exercises  under  head  (4)  should  be  carried  out 
throughout  the  whole  course,  beginning  with  the  very  easy 
exercises  and  making  them  progressively  more  exacting 
as  the  rider  improves. 

Exercises  Under   Head  i. 
Suitable  for    the    first    15  lessons  of   recruits'  course, 
and  to  be   worked   in    with    other  exercises    in  all  subse- 
quent lessons. 

Physical  exercises  i  to  i^  of  Section  68,  Cavalry  Train- 
ing,  Vol.  /,  at  the  halt  and  on  the  move,  with  and 
without  stirrups. 

Jumping  small  fences,  low  bars,  etc.,  ivithout  reins 
and  with  and  without  stirrups,  at  a  trot  and  slow 
canter. 

Mounting  and  dismounting  with  and  without  stirrups 
at  the  halt. 

Mounting  and  dismounting  on  the  move.  Various 
vaulting  exercises. 

(The  object  of  all  these  exercises  is  to  supple  the 
recruit,  make  him  active  round  a  horse,  and  develop  his 
balance  and  grip,  without  risking  his  spoiling  the  horse's 
mouth.) 

Exercises  Under   Head  2. 
Suitable  for  i6th  to  30th  lessons   of   recruits  course 
and  to    be   worked  in   with   other  exercises   as  required  in 
subsequent  lessons. 

Trotting  and  Cantering  ivithout  stirrups, -^Object to 

strengthen  seat  andjdevelop  balance. 
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All  reinaining  physical  exercises  in  Section  68^  Cavalry 
Trainipzg.^ Object — to  teach  the  rider  to  use  his  hands  and 
legs  independently  of  one  another,  and  to  develop  the 
power  of  using  the  lower  part  of  his  leg  without  interfering 
with  the  grip  of  his  thighs  or  with  his  balance. 

Juviping  all  sorts  of  small  fences,  single  and  double 
without  stirrups  and  reins  :  to  strengthen  seat  and  improve 
balance. 

Riding  doiun  the  grid  without  reins  or  stirrup. — 
Object — to  develop  balance  and  grip  and  make  the  man's 
seat  entirely  independent  of  the  reins. 

Jumping  with  reins  and  stirrups. — Object — to  teach 
the  man  how  to  keep  touch  with  his  horse's  mouth  without 
jobbing  it  and  how  to  control  the  position  of  his  hands 
when  jumping  (to  commence  with  the  reins  should  be 
attached  to  the  head  collars,  not  to  the  bit). 

Loose  rein  riding  and  simple  turns  and  circles  at  a 
trot  and  canter. — Object — to  develop  balance  and  grip,  and 
teach  the  elements  of  active  riding  :  to  teach  recruit  to  use 
legs  and  body,  and  not  depend  only  on  the  reins  to  control 
the  horse. 

Exercises  Under   Head  3. 

Suitable  for  31st  to  80th  lessons. 

N.B. — It  must  again  be  emphasised  that  the  rider  must  have  a  firm 
independent  seat  and  good  balance  before  he  goes  on  to  do  the  exercises 
under  head  3. 

{a)  Object — to  teach  the  elementary  application    of 
the  correct  aids. 

Walk  from  Halt. 

Trotting  from  walk,  and  vice  versa. 

Cantering  from  trot  on  either  rein,  and  vice  versa. 

Halting  from  walk,  trot  and  canter. 

Right  and  left  turns  at  walk,  trot  and  canter,  with  and 
without  reins  {without,  reins^  or  with  coose  reins,  these  exer- 
cises emphasise  the  use  of  the  body  and  legs  as  aids). 
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Right  and  left  about  turns  on  the  haunches  at 
the  halt. 

Jumping  small  fences  of  every  sort  independently 
one  at  a  time. 

(Up  to  this  point  the  use  of  the  snaffle  rein  only  is 
recommended.) 

{b)  Object-S.o  teach  the  more  advanced    application 
of  the  correct  aids. 


Flexions  teach  the  man  ''hands"  and  to  give  when 
the  horse  gives.  He  must  know  how  to  make  his  horse 
flex  and  how  to  give  to  him,  before  he  can  be  taught  to 
collect  him. 

Collecting  horse  at  halt,  walk,  trot,  canter  ;  he  must 
be  able  to  do  this  as  a  preliminary  to  doing  more 
advanced  figures  and  jumping. 

Looserein  riding  teaches  hiin  how  to  reward  the 
horse  and  to  get  him  to  go  quietly,  kindly,  and  collectedly 
on  a  loose  rein ;  teaches  him  to  use  his  legs  and  weight  of 
body  as  aids. 

Reining  back, — A  good  exercise  for  teaching  a  man  to 
keep  his  horse  between  hand  and  leg.  It  teaches  him  to 
give  with  his  hands  when  the  horse  gives,  and  to  use  his 
legs  to  keep  the  horse's  quarter  straight  and  prevent  him 
running  back. 

The  Bending  lesson  is  excellent  for  teaching  the  man 
to  apply  the  aids  correctly  and  smoothly  and  not  too 
strongly.  It  teaches  him  to  use  his  hands  and  legs  in 
harmony. 

Striking  a  horse  off  into  canter  on  a  circle  on  either 
rein  teaches  him  to  collect  his  horse  and  apply  the 
correct  aids. 

Striking  off  into  a  canter  on  a  named  leg  in  a 
straight  line  emphasises  the  necessity  for  using  the 
correct  aids. 


Circles  and  circles  in  the  corners  teach  him  to  collect 
his  horse  and  prevent  him  letting  his  quarters  deviate  : 
also  to  make  his  horse  canter  correctly  bent,  and  not  with 
his  head  turned  away  from  the  leading  leg. 

Figures  of  eight,  large  or  sinall,  and  Serpentines  teach 
the  aids  for  changing  legs  at  a  canter. 

Simple  figures  at  a  trot  and  canter  with  a  loose  rein  or 
without  reins  teach  men  how  to  use  their  legs  and  bodies 
in  applying  the  aids. 

Jumping  independently  over  all  sorts  of  obstacles  natu- 
ral and  artificial,  crossing  nullahs,  sliding  down  and  climb- 
ing up  steep  banks,  all  teach  the  man  to  control  his  horse 
without  pulling  his  mouth  about  and  to  make  him  go  where 
he  wants  him  to.  Jumping  various  jumps  without  wings 
and  at  all  angles  makes  the  man  self-confident,  develops 
his  seat,  and  improves  his  hands  and  balance. 

Jumping  from  stand,  walk,  or  trot,  improves  his  balance 
and  control  of  his  body. 

Change  horses  one  up. — This  teaches  men  to  ride 
different  horses ;  improves  their  balance  and  grip,  and 
prevents  them  getting  into  the  way  of  riding  one  horse 
only.  This  should  be  constantly  practised  during  the 
30th  to  80th  lessons. 

Opening  and  closing  a  gate. — A  gate  can  be  fixed 
up  as  part  of  the  birdcage.  This  exercise  teaches  men 
to  use  their  legs  quietly  and  effectively  when  they  can 
only  use  one  hand  on  the  reins. 

N.B, — As  soon  as  "  active  "  riding  begins,  all  men 
should  be  made  to  do  individual  exercises  in  every  lesson 
— ^jumping  independently  over  various  fences —indivi- 
dual figures,  passaging,  reining  back,  etc.,  etc. 

Men  called  out  to  do  these  individual  exercises 
sliould  be  selected  at  random  from  the  ride,  and  made 
to  respond  smartly  and  at  once :  this  keeps  them  alert 
and  on  their  toes. 
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Exercises  under  head  4. 

To  develop  quickness.— 1\\\  dismounted  movements 
in  the  school  to  be  done  at  the  double  (to  ^^ct  his  orders 
carried  out  quickly  the  instructor  must  give  them  smartly 
quickly  and  clearly).  Mounting,  dismounting  and  chang- 
ing horses  on  the  move.     Vaulting  exercises. 

Calling  out  men  independently  at  random  and  order- 
ing them  to  do  an  independent  exercise.  Games  such  as 
*'  plucking  the  handkerchief,  "  "  wrestling  on  horseback." 

The  exercises  of  the  double  ride  worked  up  till  they 
are  correctly  done  at  a  good  fast  canter  in  any  order 
the  instructor  happens  to  choose.  (See  Cavalry  Training, 
Vol.  I,  Section  80.) 

(To  develop  quickness  in  his  ride,  the  instructor 
must  keep  them  on  the  move.  To  do  this  he  must 
himself  know  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do  next :  he  must 
have  thought  the  lesson  out  beforehand.) 

To  develop  co7ifidence ,  nerve^  and  deter inination.— 
Using  jumps  that  are  solid  and  fixed. 

Jumping  without  reins  and  stirrups. 

Vaulting  exercises. 

Jumping  as  great  a  variety  of  fences  as  possible — 
something  new  every  day. 

Riding  all  sorts  of  different  horses. 

Riding  fast  over  rough  ground  with  a  loose  rein. 

Follow  my  leader,  with  a  good  bold  man  and  horse 
as  the  leader. 

Independent  work  of  every  sort. 

;V^/^,_ Falls  and  accidents  must  be  avoided  in  the 
early  stages  and  progress  must  be  gradual  from  small 
beginnings.  Start  over  small  fences.  It  is  better  to  go 
too  slow  than  too  fast  :  nerve  and  confidence  once  lost 
take  some  time  to  get  back.  Use  neck  straps  and  let 
recruits  catch  hold  of  them  if  they  want  to.  Strap  the 
stirrups  together  under  the  horse's  belly  if  necessary. 

10 
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PART  II. 
Exercises  for  the  education  of  the  horse. 

These  may  be  divided  under  three  heads  :— 

1.  Exercises  to  bring  him  on  quietly  in  condition, 
to  give  him  confidence  in  his  trainer  and  human  beings 
generally,  to  teach  him  manners,  and  to  get  him  to  move 
forward  freely  up  to  his  bit. 

2.  Exercises  to  teach  him  to  balai:ice  himself  cor- 
rectly with  his  rider's  weight  on  his  back,  and  to  go  well 
up  to  his  bit. 

3.  Exercises  to  mouth  him  and  teach  him  to  obey 
the  aids  :  to  supple  him,  develop  his  muscles,  and  make 
him  go  collectedly. 

Many  exercises  are  useful  under  two  of  the  three 
heads  and  some  under  all  three.  The  heads  are  given  in 
the  order  of  progress  in  the  horse's  training :  those  exer- 
cises under  head  i  are  suitable  for  the  first  stage  of 
training,  those  under  the  other  two  for  the  second  stage 
vide  A.  T.,  Vol.  i,    Sections  78  and  79. 

Exercises  under  head  i. 

Handling  exercises — Object — to  make  the  horse  quiet 
to  handle  about  the  head,  forehand,  body,  quarters  and 
feet,  and  overcome  his  instinctive  fear  of  men. 

Lunging  quietly  on  a  circle  to  either  rein. — Object — 
to  exercise  him  and  bring  him  on  in  condition  and  to 
steady  him  down  for  other  work. 

Leading  in  hand,  making  him  ivalk  out. — Object — to 
make  him  walk  out  well  up  to  his  snaffle  when  dismounted, 
and  to  teach  him  to  lead  well. 

Saddling  and  backing. — Object — to  get  him  accustom- 
ed to  being  girthed  up  and  having  a  weight  on  his  back 
without  making  a  fuss  and  playing  up. 

Mounting  and  dismounting. — Object — to  make  the 
horse  quiet  and  teach  him  manners. 


Making  him  stand  j"////.— Object— to  make  him  quiet 
and  steady  and  teach  him  manners. 

Alakifig  him  walk  and  trot  freely  forivard  mounted. — 
To  make  him  go  freely  up  to  the  snaffle. 

Loose  rein  riding;  to  teach  him  to  move  freely 
forward  without  pullini,^  At  this  stage  it  should  only 
be  practised  at  a  walk  and  for  two  or  three-  minutes  at  a 
time.  It  may  be  used  as  a  period  of  rest  for  the  horse 
between  exercises. 

Loose  jumping  and  jumping  down  a  lane  without  a 
rider :  to  ^\vq  him  confidence,  to  teach  him  to  jump 
without  risking  injury  to  his  legs  from  having  a  weight 
on  his  back,  and  to  develop  his  balance,  and  improve 
his  condition  and  jumping  muscles. 

Large  circles,  mounted  at  a  walk,  trot,  and  canter  to 
either  hand  :  to  strengthen  his  joints  and  develop  his 
condition  i^to  develop  his  balance. 

Quiet  independent  work  away  from  other  horses  :  to 
teach  him  manners  and  accustom  him  to  working  on  his 
own.  This  should  form  part  of  every  lesson  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Odd  and  even  numbers  up  and  down  the  centre  teach 
him  to  stand  still  while  other  horses  pass  him.  (This  is 
also  taught  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  his  training  by 
making  him  stand  by  the  track  till  he  is  opposite  his 
place  in  the  ride,  after  doing  an  independent  exercise.) 
Exercises  under  head  2. 

Work  on  a  straight  line  or  a  large  circle  at    a   walk  . 
and  trot   to  make  the  horse  go  forward  freely  and  well  up 
to  his  snaffle. 

Simple  turns  at  a  walk  and  trot :  to  teach  the  horse  to 
go  up  to  his  snaffle  and  not  avoid  it  by  lettino-  his 
quarters  fly  out ;  to  strengthen  the  joints. 

Cantering   on    a    straight    line  or  on  a  larc^e  circle, 

Object  as  last  exercise. 
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Halting  from  zvalk^  trot  and  canter  :  to  gradually  get 
the  horse  to  carry  his  head  higher. 

NOTE. —  In  all  the  above  exercises  the  horse  should 
be  pressed  up  to  the  snaffle  and  encouraged  to  carry  his 
head  at  the  right  height,  with  the  object  of  developing  his 
neck  muscles  and  improving  his  balance. 

Loose  rein  riding  at  a  v^-alk,  trot  and  canter  :  to  teach 
him  to  go  without  pulling  and  to  carry  his  head  in  the 
right  position  without  support  from  the  snaffle. 

Going  up  and  down  steep  slopes,  mounted :  to  teach 
him  to  control  and  balance  himself,  and  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  his  loins,  quarters,  thighs,  and  shoulders. 

Jumping  over  banks^  down  the  grid  a7id  over  other 
small  fixed  obstacles  alone  mounted, — Object — to  develop 
his  muscles,  improve  his  balance,  make  him  clever,  and 
teach  him  not  to  pull  or  rush. 

Cantering  with  a  loose  rein  over  rough  and  broken 
country  :  and  up  and  down  hills  :  to  make  him  clever,  and 
teach  him  to  balance  himself  and  rider,  and  to  use  his 
shoulders. 

Exercises  under  head  3. 
{NOTE. — When  the  horse  goes  freely  up  to  the 
snaffle  at  a  walk,  trot  and  canter,  has  learnt  to  carry  his 
head  in  the  proper  position,  and  will  do  simple  turns 
correctly  on  the  move,  he  shoi)ld  be  bitted  with  a  double 
bridle.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  he  really  has 
learnt  to  carry  his  head  in  the  best  position  possible.  If 
he  is  bitted  with  a  double  bridle  before  his  head  carriage 
is  confirmed,  he  is  liable  to  become  "over-bent"  and 
''over-the-bit,"  both  most  difncult  faults  to  cure  and 
entailing  starting  again  almost  at  the  beginning.) 

Flexions  direct  and  lateral  :  see  notes  on  flexionSi 
Circles    at   trot   on   either  rein :  develop    his  balance 
and  begin    to   make  him  collected.    Care  must  be   taken 
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that    his    quarters     follow    his    forehand     and     are     not 
allowed  to  deviate. 

Reining  back  :  To  teach  him  to  obey  hand  and  leg  :  to 
li<;-hten  his  forehand  and  get  his  hocks  under  him  :  to  make 
him  collected.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  back  or  let 
his  quarters  deviate. 

Bending  lesson  :  to  teach  him  to  obey  hand  and  leg. 
He  must  be  correctly  bent  to  the  side  to  which  he  is 
moving.  This  is  a  difficult  exercise  for  the  horse  and  he 
should  be  taught  it  gradually  until  he  can  passage  easily 
for  some  distance.  It  is  also  a  good  suppling  exercise  for 
the  spine  and  the  muscles  of  the  forehand  and  quarters. 
It  teaches  him  balance  and  collection  and  lightens  his 
forehand.  It  is  an  excellent  gymnastic  exercise,  but 
must  be  practised  gradually  and  progressively.  A  horse 
should  do  the  bending  lesson  freely  and  well  before  any 
effort  is  made  to  teach  him  the  cantering  exercises  which 
follow. 

Striking  off  into  a  canter  from  a  trot  on  circle  on 
either  rein  as  required,  correct  leg  leading  :  teaches 
him  to  obey  the  aids  and  strike  off  true  and  united. 

Striking  off^  into  a  canter  from  a  trot  on  a  straight  line  : 
same  object  as  last,  but  more  advanced  :  this  exercise 
should  be  continued  until  the  horse  obeys  the  slightest 
application  of  the  correct  aids  smoothly  and  kindly.  He 
must  be  able  to  do  this  as  a  preliminary  to  changing  leg 
correctly  at  a  canter. 

Figures  of  eight,  Sej'pentines,  Circle  and  change,  J 
Figures  of  ei^ht :  balance  and  collect  him  ;  teach  him  to 
obey  the  aids,  and  make  him  quick  at  changing  the  lead- 
j-ng  leg  when  the  bend  is  changed. 

Increasing  and  decreasing  speed  at  a  trot,  canter  and 
gallop  make  him  collected  and  handy  and  develop  his 
loins,  quarters  and  hocks.  This  is  an  important  exercise. 
No  horse  can  be   called    well    trained    or   mouthed    unless 
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he  will  increase  or  decrease  his  speed  at  all  paces  smooth- 
ly and  easily  on  the  application  of  the  aids. 

Halting  and  turning  about  on  the  haunches^  increase 
his  balance,  collection  and  handiness. 

Loose  rein  riding  doing  turns,  circles  and  figures  at 
trot  and  canter,  teach  him  to  obey  the  legs  and  the 
movements  of  the  man's  body,  and  teach  him  not 
to  pull. 

Jumping  every  variety  of  fence  up  to  j'  6"  high,  with 
and  without  wings,  independently  and  without  a  lead: 
teaches  him  to  go  anywhere  and  obey  his  rider  :  gives 
him  confidence  in  himself :  makes  him  handy  and  clever  : 
improves  his  balance  and  colIectioD. 

Canterins;  and  galloping  at  a  fast  pace  over  rough  and 
broken  ground^  with  a  loose  rein  :  makes  horse  handy 
and  clever  and  nnproves  his  balance. 

Cantering  long  distances  with  a  loose  rein^  teaches  a 
horse  to  go  quietly  and  collectedly  without  pulling,  makes 
him  a  pleasant  hack. 

Opening  and  closing  gates  :  teaches  the  horse  to  obey 
hand  and  leg  quietly  and  without  fuss  ;  teaches  him 
manners. 

All  the  exercises  of  the  "  double  ride  "  at  a  canter  teach 
a  horse  the  aids,  make  him  handy,  and  develop  his 
balance  and  collection,  if  they  are  properly  done.  (For 
double  ride  and  common  faults  in  its  execution,  see  Cavalry 
Training,  Vol.  i,  Section  80.) 

Sword  exercises  :  make  him  usied  to  the  sword  and 
teach  him  to  obey  the  aids  with  one  hand  only  on  the  reins. 


NOTES    ON    JUMPS  :    MATERIAL 
CONSTRUCTION,  AND  USE. 


It  is  advisable  to  have  all  jumps  up  to  V  6"  which  are 
outside  the  school  absolutely  solid  and  fixed. 

Besides  ordinary  sun-baked  mud,  the  following 
materials  are  easily  obtainable  and  are  useful  for  mak- 
ing jumps  : — 

Wooden  poles  or  bullies  up  to  15'  long,  for  bars,  timber 
fences,  brush  fences,  gates,  styles,  building  in  as  coping  for 
tops  of  mud  walls,  etc.,  etc. 

Old  railway  sleepers  for  making  good  solid  fences  and 
revetting  banks  and  ditches. 

Cotton  sticks  for  building  brush  fences. 

Old  tree* trunks  for  making  good  solid  low  fences. 

Concrete  and  cement  diS  a  lining  for  a  shallow  water 
jump  or  in  making  the  channel  in  an  artificial  fence 
representing  an  irrigation  distributory.  It  is  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  keeping  the  water  in,  and  so  long  as 
the  edges  are  not  sharp  there  is  little  fear  of  any  damage 
to  horses. 

Split  bamboos.  ]  Useful    for    making    the 

I  walls  of  jumping  lanes, 
Thatching  or  bedding  grass.)    etc. 

Litter  for  making  the  ground  soft,  preventing  it  being 
cut  up,  and  keeping  down  dust.  It  should  be  at  least  4" 
deep  on  the  landing  side. 

The  following  jumps  will  be  found  useful.  Many  more 
can  be  arranged  for  ;  the  more  variety  the  better  : — 
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I.  In  the  school. 

Brush  hurdles  made  with  bullies  and  cotton  sticks 
heights  varying  from  2  6"  up  to  3'  6".  Double  and  treble 
fences  can  be  arranged  with  ease. 

Movable  ivings  made  of  light  bullies  painted  white. 
A  Bar  Fence  arranged  as  follows  :  The  two  supports 
each  consist  of  two  timber  uprights  permanently  and 
firmly  sunk  into  the  ground.  Holes  are  drilled  through 
the  two  uprights  of  each  support  so  that  an  iron  pin  can 
be  put  through  at  any  height  required  up  to  3'  6'.  The  bar 
is  then  slipped  in  at  any  required  height,  and  rests  on  the 
iron  pins".  The  supports  are  sunk  at  the  middle  of  the 
side  of  the  school.  This  arrangement  saves  a  lot  of  labour 
and  time  in  bringing  in  the  jumps  for  recruit  rides  as 
only  a  bar  has  to  be  carried  in,  and  this  can  easily  be  done 
by  one  man.  Its  drawback  is  that  the  inner  support 
may  interfere  with  double  rides  doing  figures,  and  with 
vaulting  exercises. 

Other  movable  fences  can  be  made  for  use  in  the 
school  both  for  loose  jumping  and  riding  over,  if  funds 
are  available,  e.g.,  gate  of  variable  height  up  to  4'  6", 
imitation  brick  wall,  beginning  at  3'  6",  with  wooden 
bricks,  etc. 

2.  Outside  the  school, 
The  grid  consisting  of  a  lane  of  about  twelve   bars 
2'  to  2'  6"  high  and  9'  apart,  firmly  fixed  to  solid  supports. 
To  save  material  one  side  of  the   lane  can  consist   of  the 
side   of  the  school  or  some  other  wall. 

Mud  walls  of  varying  heights,  with  timber  built  into 
the  top. 

Narrow  bits  of  timber  from  2'  6 '  to  3'  6'  high,  made 
quite  solid  out  of  railway  sleepers  or  bullies,  and  placed 
about  in  odd  places  at  different  angles. 

Solid  Double  bars  made  of  two  sleepers,  varying  from 
2'  high  with  2'  between  sleepers,  to  3'  6'  high  with  3'  6" 
between  sleepers. 
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Bar  and  open  ditch,  varying  in  size  from  2'  higH  and 
2'  ditch  to  3'  high  and  3'  ditch. 

Plain  deep  open  ditches^  sides  revetted,  varying  from 
3'  to  5'  wide,  and  not  less  than  5'  deep. 

Slides  and  climbs  into  and  out  of  deep  nullahs,  where 
these  can  be  found,  arc  very  useful.  They  teach  horse 
and  rider  balance,  and  the  rider  to  leave  his  horse's 
mouth  alone. 

Irrioation  distributary  with  water  channel  on  top  : 
height  4'  6',  channel  2  wide,  top  offence  4'  wide,  a 
difficult  fence  to  keep  in  repair. 

Banks  3'  6"  to  4'  6"  high,  3'  to  4'  wide  on  top,  with  a 
ditch  on  one  or  both  sides  from  2  to  4'  wide.  Revetted  up 
with  sleepers,  and  if  preferred,  with  sand  bags  near 
the  top. 

Triple  bars  i',  2'  and  3'  high,  and  i'  6"  apart. 

Small  bars  and  other  fences  on  the  sides  of  hills  or 
depressions  :  to  be  ridden  over  both  up  and  down  hill. 

A  line  of  any  of  the  above  small  fences  can  be  very 
useful  but  will  teach  horses  to  rush  if  not  used  in  the  right 
way.  Horses  should  be  made  to  walk  between  fences, 
trotted  over  them,  occasionally  circled  round  between 
them,  etc.  If  sent  down  a  row  of  fences  one  after  the' 
other  at  a  canter  every  day,  they  invariably  learn  to 
rush  their  fences,    get  out  of  hand  and  run  out. 

The  Birdcage* — This  consists  of  a  small  enclosure 
about  15  yards  or  so  across.  The  enclosure  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  small  fences,  about  3'  to  3'  6"  high,  such'Ss' 
timber,  brush  fence,  double  oxer,  gate,  style,  bar  or  brush 
fence  and  open  ditch,  paling,  in  and  out,  etc.,  etc.  There  is 
a  swing  gate  to  go  in  or  out  of,  which  can  be  used  to  teach 
horse  and  man  to  open  gates  and  to  improve  the  horse's 
manners.  The  birdcage  should  not  be  used  as  an  jn  and  out. 
It  is  meant  to  make  horses  quiet  at  their  fences,  steady 
and  handy.    Men  |should  be  ordered  to  do  such  exercises 
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as  this  :  "  Jump  in  over  the  pfate,  walk  (or  trot,  or  canter) 
twice  round  inside,  pull  up,  and  then  go  out  over  the 
double  oxer"  or  "open  the  gate  without  dismounting, 
walk  in,  and  jump  out  over  the  in  and  out,"  etc.  At 
Ambala,  the  cost  of  a  "birdcage,"  including  labour,  is 
about  Rs.  150. 

Once  the  man  has  reached  the  active  stage  of  riding 
the  more  he  is  made  to  take  his  horse  quietly  and  indepen- 
dently over  small  fences,  the  better.  But  the  fences  must 
be  quite  small,  not  more  than  2  6"  to  begin  with,  and  he 
must  be  watched  to  see  that  his  seat  is  independent  of  the 
reins  ;  if  he  cannot  get  his  horse  over  small  fences  without 
jogs  in  the  mouth  and  pulling  his  mouth  about,  he  must  go 
back  to  jumping  without  reins  till  he  can.  Itisnouse 
putting  men  over  fences  they  are  not  ready  for.  Nor  is 
it  any  use  putting  a  weak  rider  on  to  a  sticky  horse  ;  it 
spoils  both.  If  you  have  to  do  it,  only  let  him  attempt 
small  fences  which  the  horse  will  jump  without  trouble. 

Remember  that  3'  to  3'  6",  or  even  smaller  fences 
are  the  most  you  can  expect  average  battery  horses  to 
negotiate. 

Remounts  should  not  be  ridden  over  fences  until 
they  jump  freely  loose  in  the  school  and  down  the  jumping 
lane.  When  the  trainer  begins  jumping  them  with  men 
on  their  backs  he  should  start  them  over  quite  small  fences 
in  the  school  so  as  to  avoid  all  chances  of  a  job  in  the 
mouth.  Until  his  training  has  reached  the  stage  when  he 
answers  readily  to  hand  and  leg,  the  remount  should, 
if  he  does  it  at  all,  do  all  mounted  jumping  in  the  school 
over  small  fences  with  wings,  or  down  the  lane.  Train- 
ing in  jumping  must  keep  pace  with  his  other  training 
and  must  not  be  hurried  ;  if  it  is,  it  will  not  only  spoil 
him  as  a  jumper  but  in  every  other  way  as  well. 


THE  CAUSE  &  CURE  OF  FAULTY 
CARRIAGES  AND  EVASIONS. 


Behind  the  Leg.— 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  "  behind  the  leg "  when  he 
will  not  walk,  trot  or  canter  on  the  innmediate  application 
of  the  leg. 

He  swings  his  quarters  about  and  makes  every  effort 
to  evade  the  leg ;  it  is  especially  noticeable  when  can- 
tering on  a  straight  line.  There  are  two  causes  of  this 
evasion : — 

(i)  The  horse  is  naturally  sluggish,  or 
(2)  He  has  been  badly  trained. 

In  the  first  case  the  cure  is  to  put  up  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  use  his  legs  properly  and  with  energy, 
until  free  forward  movement  is  got  at  all  paces. 

In  the  second  case  a  course  of  retraining  will  be 
necessary;  the  horse  has  become  "callous"  to  the  leg, 
through  having  been  ridden  by  some  one  who,  instead  of 
using  his  legs  properly,  always  employed  those  banging 
and  kicking  motions  of  the  limbs  so  frequently  seen. 
The  method  of  retraining  will  be  in  three  stages  merging 
into  one  another  :  — 

(i)  Create  impulsion  with  the  voice  (or  whip  if 
necessary)  and  strong  application  of  the  legs. 

(2)  With  the  voice  and  light  application  of  the  legs. 

(3)  With  light  application  of  the  legs  alone. 

Heavy  in  front.    On  the  forehand.     On  the  hand. 

These  three  terms  are  synonymous  and  describe  a 
horse  whose  point  of  balance  is  further  forward  than 
necessary.     All  horses  are  naturally  inclined  to    be    heavy 
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in  front  through  carrying  their  head  and  neck  low, 
since  the  horse  in  his  natural  state  takes  his  food  from 
the    ground. 

The  cure  is  to  make  the  horse  go  freely  forward  by 
means  of  the  leg  which  must  create  more  impulsion  than 
is  actually  required  for  the  forward  movement,  the  horses 
head  then  being  raised  by  raising  the  hands.  A  snaffle 
should  be  used  to  start  with,  the  feeling  being  one  of 
'*  eive  and  take." 

The  object  of  the  trainer  is  to  induce  the  horse  :to 
carry  the  whole  column  of  his  head  and  neck  higher, 
rather  than  to  force  it  into  the  required  position  ;  there- 
fore as  soon  as  the  horse  "  gives*'  by  raising  his  head  even 
very  slightly  the  trainer  must  irnxmediately  reward  him 
by  dropping  his  hands. 

Since  the  position  desired  is  an  artificial  one,  periods 
of  complete  rest  must  be  allowed  between  the  exercises, 
which  must  not  be  hurried.  When  the  trainer  is  dealing 
with  the  young  horse  he  must  on  no  account  attempt  to 
alter  the  head  and  neck  carraige  until  free  forward 
movement  has  been  obtained. 

Behind  the  Bit.— 

A  horse  answers  to  this  description  when,  although  he 
responds  to  the  indications  of  the  leg  as  regards  propul- 
sion of  the  body,  he  does  not  freely  accept  contact  with 
his  bit. 

He  seems  afraid  of  it  as  though  his  mouth  was  over- 
sensitive. It  is  usually  the  result  of  "  over-bitting  ;  "  that 
is,  putting  a  too  severe  bit  into  the  horse's  mouth,  or  using 
a  bit  too  severely,  e.g.,  with  the  curb  chain  too  tight. 

Young  horses  will  also  show  this  evasion  to  a  marked 
degree  if  they  have  been  taught  flexions  before  free 
forward  movement  was  assured. 
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The  cure  is  to  put  up  a  good  man  with  a  strong 
seat,  who  can  use  his  lei^s  with  firmness  while  he  maintains 
the  h"*fhtest  contact  with  the  horse's  mouth.  It  will  be 
frequently  necessary  to  resort  to  the  snaffle  and  free  for- 
ward movement,  until  the  horse's  confidence  is  restored, 
and  he  has  learnt  that  the  bit  is  a  thing  to  be  played  with 
and  not  to  be  frightened  of. 

Some  riders  deliberately  try  to  train  their  horse 
(hacks  and  polo  ponies  chiefly)  to  be  behind  their  bits, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  this  is  desired  it  can 
only  be  attempted  as  a  final  stage,  after  the  horse  has  been 
trained  up  to  his  bit. 

Beyond  the  Bit. — 

When  a  horse,  instead  of  answering  to  the  indications 
of  the  bit,  by  first  bending  from  the  poll  and  then  flexing 
his  lower  jaw,  takes  the  pull  entirely  on  his  mouth.  He 
is  invariably  a  puller  and  cannot  be  collected.  The  cure 
is  to  teach  him  flexions. 

Over  the  Bit.— 

When  a  horse  carries  the  line  of  his  face  behind  the 
perpendicular  he  is  said  to  be  "  over  the  bit."  This  is  a 
bad  and  common  fault  against  which  a  trainer  must  be 
-constantly  on  his  guard  during  the  second  stage  of  training 
the  young  horse. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  cure  this  fault 
by  a  tactful  use  of  the  hand  and  leg,  but  usually  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  an  overhead  check  for  a  period. 

Over-bent. — 

A  horse  which  bends  from  just  in  front  of  the 
withers  instead  of  from  the  poll,  thus  carrying  the  whole 
column  of  his  head  and  neck  too  low  when  "giving" 
to  his  rider,  may  be  described  as  '•  over-bent." 
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A  horse  which  is  "  over-bent  "  very  often  soon  becomes 
•'  over-the-bit  "  as  well.  An  over-bent  carriage  is  often  in- 
duced by  a  bad  trainer  teaching  flexions  at  the  halt,  instead 
of  maintaining  impulsion  while  the  flexion  is  demanded 
whether  he  be  mounted  or  dismounted. 

The  cure  is  to  keep  the  head  up  with  the  bridoon 
while  the  curb  in  conjunction  with  the  legs  obtains  the 
flexion.  In  the  case  of  the  horse  which  is  over-bent  and 
over-the-bit,  the  use  of  an  active  overhead  check  is  re- 
commended :  one  end  of  the  check  is  held  in  the  rider's 
hand  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  give  it  a  vibration 
from  time  to  time,  as  required  ;  it  passes  over  the  poll 
and  bifurcates  half  way  down  the  face,  one  branch  being 
attached  to  each  bridoon  ring. 

Other  faulty     Other    faulty  carriages  are  the  results  of  faul- 
carnages.  ^^  conformation.  For  example,  an  ewe-necked 

horse,  or  one  in  which  the  curve  of  the  neck  is  the 
wrong  way,  will  usually  poke  his  nose  too  far  forward 
instead  of  having  the  line  of  his  face  at  about  60  degrees  to 
the  horizontal.  Similarly  a  horse  whose  cheek  bones  are 
too  narrow  and  whose  throat  is  too  broad  and  muscular 
being  unable  to  lodge  the  latter  in  the  former,  carries  his 
head  too  high. 

The  "  swan  neck "  is  another  conformation  which 
tends  to  a  faulty  head  carriage.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
necessary  ''  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  "  for  we  cannot 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent  overcome  the  faulty 
carriage  which  is  the  result  of  faulty  conformation. 


TRAINING  ON  LONG  REINS 

(Notes  by  Lieut,  and  Riding-  Master 
D.  B.  HIGGINS,  R.F.A.) 


The  following  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  training 
on  long  reins  :  — 

1.  It  enables  the  training  to  be  carried  on  without 
placing  any  weight  on  the  horse's  back.  The  horse  is  got 
into  condition,  muscled  up,  and  prepared  for  the  more 
exacting  exercises  which  will  come  later,  without  fear  of 
sprains  and  lameness  from  carrying  a  weight  before  he 
is  fit  for  it. 

2.  It  ensures  the  horse  being  under  control  from 
the  first,  particularly  when  the  work  is  carried  out  in  a 
closed  place.  He  never  has  a  chance  of  getting  the  upper 
hand,  as  he  would  have  if  the  trainer  were  in  the 
saddle. 

3.  Confidence  between  horse  and  trainer  can  be 
easily  established.  Discipline  can  be  enforced  in  a  quiet 
way,  provided  the  trainer  is  patient  and  firm,  and  at  the 
same  time  generous  and  just  in  his  rewards. 

For  remounts  like  raw  walers,  which  have  not  been 
handled  very  much  till  they  are  4  or  5  years  old,  it  is 
especially  useful. 

Long  rein  work  settles  them  down,  makes  them 
less  excitable  and  timid,  and  gives  them  confidence 
in  man. 

4.  Training  can  be  brought  to  a  very  high  standard 
before  the  horse    is  backed.     Collected  paces  at    a    walk, 
trot    and   canter,    reining  back,  lateral  movements,  turns, 
circles,  and  preliminary  jumping  can  all  be  taught.    Once 
the    third  stage    is  reached  the  outward  rein  prepares  the 
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horse  for  the  leg,  of  which  it  takes  the  place  in  controlli  ng 
the  quarters. 

***** 

Long  rein  driving  should  be  divided  into  four  stages. 
The  first  two  stages  are  very  elementary,  hut  at  the  same 
time  essential:  they  prepare  the  horse  for  the  reins  round 
his  quarters  and  for  handling  generally.  The  trainer 
should  have  an  assistant  until  the  horse  is  at  least  well 
on   in  the  third  stage. 

It  is  important  in  this  elementary  stage  that  control 
should  be  ensured.  The  trainer  must  have  a  definite 
system  for  putting  on  the  gear  in  order  to  keep  this  control. 
One  long  rein  should  be  attached  to  the  horse's  head 
before  he  leaves  the  stables,  so  as  to  provide  an  extra 
means  of  controlling  him. 

It  is  never  easy  to  hold  a  horse  which  intends  to  get 
away:  without  the  long  rein  it  is  very  difficult.  If  the 
horse  once  succeeds  ici  getting  away,  he  will  try  the  trick 
again  and  again. 

First  Stage. 

The  horse  should  then  be  led  to  an  enclosed  place 
preferably  a  circular  manege  :  if  the  manege  is  built  so 
that  the  horse  cannot  see  outside,  greater  attention  on  his 
part  is  ensured. 

The  trainer  takes  charge  of  the  horse  while  the  gear 
is  being  put  on. 

The  snaffle  reins  must  first  be  put  out  of  the  way — 
either  attached  to  the  throat  latch^  or  round  the  horse's 
neck.  Then  the  long  reins  are  buckled  to  the  rings  of  the 
snaffle,  and  the  outside  rein  passed  over  the  horse's  neck 
into  the  trainer's  hands.  (If  the  horse  is  an  excitable 
animal,  it  is  advisable  to  buckle  the  reins  to  the  dees  of 
the  head  collar  for  a  day  or  two.) 

The  assistant  will  now  take  hold  of  the  head  collar, 
standing  behind  the  reins,  and  will  lead  the  horse  round 
in  a  circle. 
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The  trainer  gradually  allows  the  reins  to  slip  through 
his  fingers  sufficiently  to  allow  the  horse  to  move  round 
on  a  fairly  large  circle.  When  the  assistant  feels  the 
horse  going  freely,  he  will  remove  his  hand  from  the  head 
collar,  but  will  continue  to  walk  round  by  the  side  of  the 
animal  for  some  little  time;  he  will  then  gradually  move 
away,  and  if  necessary  assist  the  trainer  lo  keep  the 
horse  going  by  following  him  up  from  a  safe  distance 
behind. 

The  trainer  must  be  careful  neither  to  walk  too  far 
forward  nor  directly  behind  the  horse  (except  in  reining 
back).  Control  is  lessened  by  standing  directly  behind 
and  there  is  also  a  tendency  in  this  position  to  put  too 
much  weight  on  the  mouth. 

From  the  beginning  he  must  teach  the  horse  to  obey 
the  voice  in  conjunction  with  the  feeling  on  the  reins. 
He  should  always  carry  a  whip  except  with  very  excitable 
or  timid  horses. 

The  trainer  should  walk  round  on  a  small  circle  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  the  horse  is  moving  on,  so  that 
he  can  give  to  the  horse  and  keep  him  moving.  He  must 
not  stand  like  a  statue  at  the  centre  and  expect  the  horse 
to  move  round  him. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  stages  of  the  training,  an  equal 
amount  of  work  must  be  done  on  both  reins. 

Having  got  the  horse  to  move  round  fairly  freely 
on  both  reins,  the  second  stage  can  be  begun. 

Second  Stage. 

The  driving  pad  is  now  put  on,  and  as  soon  as  the 
horse  has  become  used  to  the  girth,  the  outward  rein  is 
passed  through  the  ring  of  the  pad  and  allowed  to  ride 
on  the  horse's  back.  The  training  is  then  carried  on  as 
in  the  first  stage,  to  either  hand,  gradually  preparing  the 
horse  for  the  feeling  of  the  rein  round  the  quarters  in  the 
third  stage. 

12 


Third  Stage. 

In  this  stage  the  real  training  begins. 

Jt  is  apparent  that  the  further  back  the  outside  rein 
is  allowed  to  come,  the  greater  is  the  control  over  the 
horse  ;  and  when  it  is  passed  round  the  quarter  the  horse 
is  absolutely  under  control- 

The  third  stage  commences  b}-  getting  the  outside 
rein  round  the  quarter  for  the  first  time,  the  inside  rein 
remaining  direct  from  the  trainer's,  hand  to  the  horse's 
mouth. 

The  trainer  separates  the  reins,  to  ensure  control  with 
the  near  rein  ;  then,  at  the  halt,  he  places  the  off  rein  over 
the  croup,  with  a  certain  amount  of  slack  from  the  croup 
to  the  horse's  mouth,  but  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  fall 
over  the  tail.  He  then  gets  the  horse  on  the  move  and 
allows  the  outside  rein  to  slip  quietly  down  on  to  the 
hocks,  taking  care  to  have  no  tension  on  it,  merely  holding 
the  rein  in  his  hand.  The  more  quietly  this  is  done,  the 
sooner  the  confidence  of  the  horse  is  gained.  It  is  wrong 
to  try  and  swing  the  rein  over  the  horse's  croup  :  this  can 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  horse's  mouth  and  is 
sure  to  upset  him.  Most  young  horses  play  up  a  bit  when 
they  first  feel  the  rein  round  their  quarters  but  they  soon 
settle  down  when  they  know  they  are  not  being  punished 
in  any  way. 

If  the  outward  rein  is  held  too  tightly  it  tends  to  rise 
up  under  the  tail,  the  horse  clamps  it,  and  trouble  ensues. 
If  this  happens  the  trainer  should  play  out  the  rein  and 
keep  his  hand  low  so  as  to  allow  it  to  drop  back  on  to  the 
hocks.  As  a  rule  if  the  rein  is  allowed  to  ride  loosely  on 
the  hocks,  it  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  position  of  the 
horse. 

The  outward  rein  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the  leg. 
Balancing  and  collection  are  commenced.  The  size  of  the 
circle  on  which    the    horse  moves  round  should  not  be  too 
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small  at  the  commencement.  If  it  is  he  will  knock  himself 
about  by  brushing-,  etc.  A  large  circle  also  makes  it  easier 
to  preserve  the  bend  of  the  horse  properly  :  it  is  very 
important  that  the  bend  should  be  made  from  the  pole  and 
not  from,  the  shoulder. 

The  horse  is  kept  for  some  time  at  this  stage.  He 
learns  absolute  obedience  and  the  beginnings  of  balance 
and  collection. 

Fourth  stage. 

Jn  this  stage  the  inside  rein  is  passed  though  the  ring 
of  the  pad,  so  that  both  reins  are  now  through  the  rings. 
The  lateral  feeling  on  the  mouth  from  the  inner  rein  now 
ceases.  The  trainer  places  himself  to  the  side  and  well  to 
the  rear  of  the  horse,  and  a  more  correct  feeling  on  the 
mouth  is  obtained. 

The  extra  tension  on  the  reins  caused  by  having  them 
both  through  the  pad  rings  is  apt  to  be  too  much  at  first  for 
a  horse  with  an  exceptionally  sensitive  mouth  :  they  should 
not  therefore,  at  the  beginning,  be  both  kept  through  the 
rings  for  the  whole  lesson. 

Now  that  both  reins  are  through  the  rings  on  the  pad 
the  horse  can  be  changed  from  one  rein  to  the  other 
without  stopping  to  alter  the  gear.  Reining  back  and 
lateral  movement  can  be  commenced. 

Changing  from  one  rein  to  the  other. 

Changing  should  first  be  done  from  the  halt,  later  on 
the  move.  Use  should  be  made  of  the  side  of  the  manege 
to  assist  in  getting  the  horse  back  on  his  hocks  when  making 
the  turn  about  at  the  change.  It  will  soon  be  found  that 
very  little  rein  will  be  needed  and  that  the  horse  can  be 
made  to  change  almost  entirely  by  the  use  of  the  voice 
It  is  essential  that  the  supporting  rein  should  be  used 
in  the  change  to  prevent  the  horse  being  bent  too  far 
inwards. 
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AW^.-A.  T.,  Vol.  i  and  ;Cav.  Training,  Vol.  i,  lay 
down  that  a  horse  should  never  be  changed  on  the  move,  but 
should  always  be  halted  first.  This  is  to  prevent  any  danger 
of  the  horse  being  spoilt  by  trainers  who  are  inexpert  with 
long  reins.  Until  the  trainer  is  an  expert  at  the  work,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  change  a  horse  on  the  move. 

Reining  Back. 

The  trainer  should  stand  directly  behind  the  horse,  and 
bhould  feel  the  rein  on  the  side  of  the  foot  which  is  not 
advanced.  If  necessary  the  assistant  should  stand  in  front 
of  the  horse  and  encourage  him  to  step  back  by  placing  his 
hand  on  his  nose  and  pushing,  and  also  by  tapping  the 
advanced  leg  with  a  cane. 

In  reining  back  a  horse  should  move  one  diagonal  at  a 
time,  and  in  teaching  him  no  more  than  two  or  three  paces 
should  be  enforced  before  moving  forward  again.  He 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  bit  by  the  use  of  the  voice,  or 
whip  if  necessary. 

In  reining  back  the  trainer's  hands  should  be  held 
low  :  this  ensures  greater  control  over  the  quarters  and 
helps  to  keep  him  straight. 

Lateral  movements.  (Bending  lesson.) 
In  this  exercise  very  gradual  progress  should  be  the 
aim  from  the  beginning.  The  horse  must  not  be  placed  too 
squarely  at  first.  He  must  always  be  placed  in  position 
before  any  movement  is  asked  for,  and  to  help  to  keep  hirn 
in  position  he  should  be  worked  with  his  head  against  the 
wall  of  the  manege. 

The  assistant's  help  may  be  necessary  in  the  first  few 
lessons  :  if  it  is,  he  will  work  as  in  the  dismounted  bending 
lesson.     (See  Cav.  Training,  Vol.  i,  Section  90.) 

In  passaging  to  the  right  the  trainer  will  place  himself 
to  the  right  rear  and  will  lead  the  horse  away  with  a  lively 
feeling  of  the  right  rein,  while  the   left  rein  pressed  lightly 
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against  the  quarters  makes  him  move  laterally  to  the 
right.  The  hands  should  be  kept  fairly  low,  and  the 
whip  used  to  keep  the  horse  up  to  his   bit. 

In  passao^ing  to  the  left  the  aids  are  reversed-  The 
horse  should  always  be  bent  in  the  direction  to  which  he  is 
movinf^. 

Lateral  movements  are  very  tiring,  and  only  one  cr 
two    paces    at  a   time  should   be  carried   out   at   first,    the 

number  being  gradually  increased. 

*  *  *  *  » 

When  the  horse  is  well  advanced  in  the  fourth  stage  he 
should  be  worked  in  the  open  for  a  part  of  each  lesson, 
and  backing:  him  should    be    commenced. 


Head  carriage. 

The  head  carriage  needs  to  be  carefully  studied  from 
the  commencement.  Many  horses  are  inclined  to  get  their 
heads  below  the  correct  position  during  their  training.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  cross-trees  and  side-reins  or 
by  the  over-head  rein  on  the  driving  pad.  When  cross-treeS 
are  used,  a  crupper  should  always  be  put  on,  otherwise  the 
cross-trees  will  be  pulled   forward  on  to  the  withers. 

A  second  mouthpiece  can  be  used  with  the  side-reins  or 
over-head  reins,  and  this  will  ensure  the  actions  of  the 
driving  reins  and  of  those  used  to  keep  the  head  up  being 
separate. 

The  practice  of  attaching  an  over-head  bearing  rein 
to  the  nose  band  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  tends  to  teach 
the  horse  to  lean  on  the  reins  instead  of  carrying  his 
head  himself. 

Standard  of  training. 

The    time  necessary  to  train   a    horse   on    long    reins 
depends  largely  on  the  following  circumstances.- — 
(i)   Age  and  condition  of  the  horse. 
(2)  The  ability  of  the  trainer. 
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(3)  The  conditions  under  which  the  training  has  to 
be  carried  out  [e,g.,  time  available  each  day,  reliable 
assistants,  good  maneges,  etc.). 

With  a  good  trainer  (not  necessarily  an  expert) 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  with  an  average  horse 
that  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  handling  and  leading  in 
hand,  the  following  standard  should  be  reached  in  a  period 
of  six  weeks. 

The  horse  should:— i.  Be  obedient  and  free. 

2.  Have  confidence  in  the  trainer 

and  be  quiet  to  handle. 

3.  Carry  condition  and  muscle. 

4.  Be  accustomed  to  carrying  the 

saddle  (and  arms  too  if  neces- 
sary). 

5.  Understand  the   indications  of 

the  rein  to  the  mouth  and  its 
pressure  round  the  quarters. 

6.  Have  obtained  a  fair    standard 

of  balance  and  collection  at  all 
paces. 

7.  Should  rein  back  and  do  lateral 

movements  in  response  to  the 
aids  used  in  long  reining. 

8.  Should    be    steady   under    the 

noise  of/ifle  fire. 
«  «  •  «  « 

To  be  good  enough  to  train  horses  on  long  reins  and 
bring  them  up  to  this  standard  the  man  must  be  well 
trained  himself. 

He  must  have  the  right  disposition  Jor  the  work  ;  that 
is,  he  must  be  patient,  good  tempered,  quiet,  and  persever- 
ing. He  must  have  "horse  sense  "  and  sympathy  for  his 
animals. 
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Progress  is  generally  slow,  and  a  man  who  is  impa- 
tient and  bad  tempered  will  ruin  a  horse  more  quickly  on 
long  reins  than  in  any  other  way  :  this  is  one  reason  why 
training  on  long  reins  is  not  so  popular  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  results  obtained  by  it  in  the  the  hands  of 
good  men. 

The  beginner  with  long  reins  should  never  try  to  learn 
on  a  young  horse  :  he  should  practice  on  a  trained  horse 
which  will  not  be  so  prone  to  resistance  (not  necessarily 
a  horse  trained  to  long  reins).  It  is  no  use  having  a  fool  at 
both  ends  of  the  reins.  With  a  quiet  trained  horse  the 
beginner  can  concentrate  all  his  attention  en  himself  and  on 
his  own  progress  :  a  young  horse  needs  the  trainer's  whole 
attention  and  he  can  give  none  to  himself. 


LOOSE  REIN  RIDING, 


(Weedon   Notes.) 

Ridinii;  with  a  loose  rein,  which  means,  riding  with 
the  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  the  ends  of  the  reins  only 
being  held  in  the  rider's  left  hand,  is  a  very  useful  help  in 
the  horse's  training,  and  is  easily  done  if  a  little  patience 
and  confidence  is  shown. 

It  is  especially  useful  in  re-training,  by  means  of 
restoring  his  confidence,  an  old  horse  or^a  badly  broken 
young  one. 

In  both  these  cases,  horses  which  have  been  badly 
trained  and  badly  ridden,  from  use  and  abuse  connect  the 
bit  with  discomfort,  if  not  pain  ;  and  as  thefhorse,  having 
no  power  of  reasoning,  tries  by  instinct  to  get  away  from 
pain,  he  becomes  an  instinctive  puller. 

As  the  time  for  training  horses  is  limited,  it  pays  to 
get  your  horse  quiet  and  confident  before  you  really 
start  to  train  or  re-train  him  ;  you  will  have  fewer  defences 
or  evasions  to  combat  and  overcome,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  horse  will  learn  to  obey  the  leg  without  any  fuss 
or  excitement. 

By  means  of  riding  with  a  long  loose  rein  the  horse's 
confidence  is  gradually  restored  ;  and,  by  working  on  his 
memory,  he  gets  into  his  brain  that  a  bit  is  a  thing  to  be 
played  with  and  obeyed,  and  not  resisted  ;  and  when  a 
horse  arrives  atthatfstate  of  mind,  his  subsequent  training 
becomes  comparatively  easy. 

Besides  getting  a  horse's  confidence,  loose  rein  riding 
helps  in  subsequent  training  in  the  following  ways  :  we 
get  complete  relax  action  in  mouth  and  muscles  at  the 
collected  work  ;  our  horses  will  walk  out,  and  we  do  away 
with  all  fear  of  cramped  action  or  any  tendency  to  become 
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routined.  It  also  assists  us  to  get  collection  later  no, 
because  a  horse  after  having  been  allowed  to  get  "  at 
ease,"  realises'that,  when  he  feels  the  pressure  of  the 
legs  and  the  feeling  of  the  reins,  a  special  effort  of  some 
sort  is  required  of  him,  and  his  brain  and  muscles  become 
alert.  Thus  it  allows  us  to  be  really  definite  with  our 
"Aids"  which  is  so  necessary  for  success  in  training. 
Also  riding  with  a  loose  rein  must  be  a  nerve  sedative  to  a 
horse  which  has  a  highly  strung  temperament  ;  many- 
horses  are  very  sensitive—  no  wonder  we  have  pullers  and 
excitable  animals  to  deal  with  in  the  army  when  the  spur 
is  so  often  in  and  the  rein  so  often  taut. 

Apart  from  the  above  advantages,  it  is  well  known 
that,  for  all,  and  especially  for  military  purposes  there 
is  no  conveyance  so  pleasant  or  so  efficient  as  a  horse 
that  will  carry  himself  well  and  go  at  any  pace  demanded 
with  a  loose  rein. 

Let  us  consider  how  we  can  teach  a  horse  to  do  this. 
It  requires  time,  regular  work,  patience,  confidence  and 
good  temper  ;  also  immediate  reward  on  the  rider's  part 
for  any  sign  of  obedience  on  the  horse's  part,  plenty  of 
encouragement  from  the  voice,  and  a  fixed  determination 
to  sit  quiet.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  this  work  in  some 
enclosure  if  possible. 

It  is  essential  to  start  from  a  slow  pace  ;  but  to  get  a 
horse  to  go  slowly  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  dead  pull 
on  his  mouth,  for  if  we  do,  the  blood  is  driven  out  of  that 
part  of  ihc  tongue  and  bars  on  which  the  bit  rests,  the 
sensory  nerves  become  no  longer  sensitive,  and  the  whole 
mouth  becomes  dead. 

From  the  first  the  feeling  with  reins  on  the  mouth 
should  be  that  of  "  take  and  give."  By  this  means  the 
mouth  is  kept  moist  and  sensitive.  If  any  horse  insists  on 
pulling,  and  will  not  leave  go  the  bit,  he  should  be  made 
to  do  so  by  giving  the  bit  a  shake  or  upward  throw,  or  by 
raising  the  hands  and  giving  him    a   series    of  vibrations 

^3 
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which  nearly  always  cause  him  to  make  some  concession. 
No  horse  should  be  allowed  to  pull,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
first  lessons  an  aspiring  horseman  should  be  taught. 

In  teaching  a  ride  long  rein  work,  the  quietest  horse 
should  be  put  in  front  of  the  ride  ;  the  worst  cases  in  the 
rear,  with  greater  distances  between  them  to  allow  of  a 
greater  margin  of  safety.  The  pace  should  be  as  slow  as 
possible  to  start  with  ;  but  once  the  horse  shows  signs  of 
obedience,  the  reins  should  be  allowed  to  slide  gradually 
out  ;  the  riders  speaking  to  their  horses  in  a  quiet  soothing 
tone  of  voice,  and  stroking  their  necks  with  one  hand.  In 
the  early  stages  reins  will  be  held  in  both  hands.  The 
quieter  the  horse  goes  the  more  rein  must  he  be  allowed, 
and  the  more  fuss  made  of  him.  The  worst  cases  may 
have  to  be  halted,  and  possibly  made  to  rein  back  a  few 
steps,  or  made  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  the 
ride  is  going.  This,  more  often  than  not,  has  a  very 
quietening  effect.  Before  long  you  will  find  that  all  the 
horses  will  walk,  trot  and  canter  round  the  manege  with 
the  reins  on  their  neck. 

During  this  training  the  horse  learns  to  obey  leg 
pressure,  and  the  rider  how  to  apply  it  in  proportion  to  the 
temperament  of  the  horse.  Before  long  it  will  be  possible 
to  turn  and  circle  the  horses  by  leg  pressure  alone  ;  and 
as  in  horse's  and  man's  training  for  all  military  work,  the 
most  important  part  played  is  by  the  rider's  leg,  the  results 
will  be  found  most  effective,  and  the  further  training  of 
both  much  simplified. 

Of  course,  like  all  other  forms  of  training,  it  must  be 
gradual,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  the  least  to  neglect  all 
Balancing  Work  and  aiming  at  getting  Collection  while 
it  is  being  taught  ;  it  will  be  found  indeed  a  great 
help  to  both.  A  little  must  be  asked  every  day,  and  at 
first  the  progress  will  not  seem  worth  the  time  spent 
on    it  ;  but    very    soon     the    worst   cases   will  realise  that 
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they    are   not   going    to    be    hurt,     and    much    time    will 
eventually  be  saved. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  bad  cases.  As  all  horses 
must  be  trained  on  the  system  of  reward  and  correction 
so  must  the  bad  cases  be  checked  by  voice  and  rein  ;  but 
after  a  horse  has  been  stopped,  let  him  walk  forward  again 
with  the  loose  rein.  Also  while  reining  him  back,  say 
"  STEADY  "  or  "  WHOA  "  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice  ;  and 
when  he  wishes  to  pull  on  going  forward,  say  "  STEADY" 
to  him  again  ;  he  will  connect  this  with  the  reining  back, 
and  will,  after  a  little  practice,  decrease  his  pace. 

When  horses  will  walk,  trot  and  canter,  and  also 
turn  at  these  paces  in  the  manege  with  a  loose  rein,  they 
may  be  taken  outside.  At  first,  with  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  an  enclosure  or  their  fellows  removed,  old  me- 
mories may  for  a  day  or  two  re-assert  themselves,  but  this 
is  easily  overcome  by  a  little  patience. 

The  last  stage  of  loose  rein  riding  is  that  of  making 
horses  find,  as  it  were,  their  own  balance  with  the  reins 
loose.  At  first  let  them  put  their  heads  where  they  like 
as  long  as  they  do  not  pull  ;  but  when  the  free  forward 
movement  without  pulling  is  performed,  then  make  the 
horses  carry  their  heads  at  the  angle  v/e  require,  by  an 
upward  vibration  and  a  slight  pressure  of  the  leg.  The 
vibration  merely  shakes  the  bit  in  the  horse's  mouth,  and 
causes  him  to  raise  his  head. 

Like  all  matters  connected  with  equitation,  loose  rein 
riding  is  better  demonstrated  than  explained  ;  but  if  any 
instructor  has  the  patience  and  application  to  put  it  into 
practice  he  will  find  that  he  will  have  not  only  quiet, 
obedient  and  handy  horses,  but  also  riders  with  firm  in- 
dependent seats  and  good  balance  ;  with  legs  which  are 
strong  without  being  rough  ;  with  much  lighter  hands  than 
are  usually  encountered  ;  and  with  plenty  of  confidence. 
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